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Our New Producer's Catalogue Will Introduce You to 
500 INEXPENSIVE HELPFUL ITEMS for 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS — 


CHURCHES — 


SOCIETIES 


Encouraging Interest, Promoting Bible Instruction, Etc. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 








BIBLE INSTRUCTION 
AND REWARD CARDS 


Beautiful Novel Cut-outs of Birds, 
Flowers, Fruits, Fishes, Selected 
"Texts that Teach." 


BRIGHT and SHINING PIN - BACK 
CELLULOID BUTTONS 


For Birthday Greetings, "Bring 
One" Campaigns, "Go To Church" 
Sunday, Evangelistic Slogans, 
Christian - U. S. Flags. 


UNIQUE and ARTISTIC 
POST CARD MESSAGES 


In Great Variety 
Communicating Successfully 
"The Absentee Member" 
"The Sick Member" 
"The Newcomer" (in Welcome) 
Announcing Special Services, 
Candlelighting and Communion. 


CRADLE ROLL HELPS 


Welcome to Baby Cards 
Membership Enrollment 
Membership Certificates 
Birthday Greetings 
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NATIONALLY FAMOUS BIBLE 
INSTRUCTION CARD GAMES 


Providing Enjoyable Pastimes for 
the Home — Sunday School and 
Church Groups. Imparting Bible 
knowledge to all ages.. 


SUCCESSFUL MONEY HELPS 


Strong and Inviting Dime Booklets 
for 10-20-30-50 Dimes, Blank Slot- 
ted Envelopes and Blank Folding 
Boxes for your Printed Appeal, Mile 
of Pennies Strips - - Many Others. 


ARTISTIC RECOGNITION 
CERTIFICATES 


Beauty and Inspirational Value, for 
Award to Children and Adults, in 
recognition of special co-opera- 
tion, completion of studies, etc. 


THE WATCH DIAL 
CONTEST CHART 


For Sunday School Improvement 
In membership, punctuality, offer- 
ings. A clock for each class on the 
chart with movable hands. Credits 
to the classes moves the hands on 


the Control Clock. 








GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


150 NASSAU STREET = 


- NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Church gq Sunday School Supplies Since 1848. 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 





The pleasantest thing in the world is 
a pleasant thought, and the great art 
of life is to have as many of them as 
possible, 
* * x 


To be furious in religion is to be ir- 
religiously religious. 

* * * 

Two things a man should never be 
angry at; what he can help, and what 
he cannot help. 

x * * 
The remedy for wrongs is to forget 
them. 
+ * + 
Indecision is often a lack of energy. 
* * ~ 

It is easier to be wise for others than 
for ourselves. 

* * * 

The kind of a religion that makes a 
man look sick cannot be expected to 
cure the world. 

* * * 


He that seeks trouble always finds it. 
« * * 

Emerson put it this way: the years 
teach much which the days never know. 
* * * 

Christ taught that it is better to 
accept evil than to inflict it. 
” * * 


You have to supervise yourself before 
you can supervise others. 
* * ” 


Unhappiness, after all, is a kind of 
illness. 
aa * * 

Although plans may be frustrated, a 
man with purpose may still be efficient. 
* * * 

A discourteous nature is, in time, its 
own punishment, 
ee. .s 
You are playing with atomic bombs 
when you complain . .. when you criti- 
cize .. . when you condemn. 
ok * ” 
Impertant people do not feel bemean- 
1 cd when they do some homely service 
for a friend. 
* . * 
Success is simply getting or having 
got what one wants out of life; success 
is not necessarily defined in terms of 


fame. 
* = * 


It has been true in every age that 
} man would not tolerate intolerant con- 
ditions; we cannot go on with a human 
ladder that has self-glory and power at 
the top, with poverty, 
slavery at the bottom. 


despair, and 
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selected for two volumes of “Best Sermons.” 


A DEVOTIONAL 
INTERPRETATION 
OF FAMILIAR HYMNS 
By EARL E. BROCK 


The author, for many 
years a Baptist mission- 
ary to Assam, prepared 
this devotional interpre- 
tation of many of our 
long-loved hymns. Ideal 
for worship programs 
or for individual read- 
ing. $1.25 


20th THOUSAND 


PRAYER: The Mightiest Force 
In the World 


By FRANK C. LAUBACH, Ph. D. 
A BOOK ON PRAYER THAT IS SWEEPING THE COUNTRY TODAY 


“A down-to-earth exposition of the role of prayer as a mighty force 
in human affairs.”—Pittsburgh Press. 


“Will rank among the top books for 1946 which may influence the 
practice of prayer for years to come.”—-Book Review Monthly. $1.25 


LIFE’S GOLDEN HOURS 
By HOBART D. McCKEEHAN 


A volume of representative pulpit addresses by one who is widely 
acclaimed for ihis mastery of the homiletic art. From thousands of 
manuscripts his sermons have enjoyed the distinction of being 





THE MUSIC OF LIFE 


By G. CAMPELL 
MORGAN 


Dr. Morgan’s final lega- 
cy to the world is this 
matchless essay on life 
in which he draws anal- 
ogies between the seven 
ages of men and seven 
musical expressions 
which are familiar to 
music lovers everywhere. 

$1.00 











$2.00 


THE SUPREME 
BEATITUDE 


By EARLE V. 
PIERCE, D.D. 


“Pastors will find their 
preaching on Steward- 
ship tremendously stimu- 
lated and _ strengthened 
and all alike who read 
the book will be chal- 
lenged to the utmost in 
personal stewardship.”— 
Charles W. Koller, D.D., 
Pres. Northern Bapt. 
Theol. Sem. $2.00 


Introduction by Lowell Thomas 


STORIES TO TELL CHILDREN 
By RALPH CONOVER LANKLER 


A usable collection of original short stories for boys and girls of 
tender years, each of which contains a little lesson in the building of 
character and Christian truth, which children will apply readily to 


their daily lives. 


$1.50 


A MINISTER’S OBSTACLES 
By RALPH G. TURNBULL, M. A., M. Th. 


A book that will appeal to all ministers, young and old and of any 
faith by a minister who knows that those who wear the cloth are 


subject to temptation as are other men. $1.50 
At All 158 5th Ave. 
rail FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY — 2, Ave 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


Anent the Return of the Bodies 


A Cleveland newspaper carried in 
its weekly “town meeting” a discus- 
sion of the return of the bodies of 
the American war dead. Dozens of 
correspondents participated in the 
discussion. Sentiment was divided. 
Some felt that the return of the dead 
would open old wounds and create 
distress and should be discouraged. 
Others were sure that it was the 
only courteous thing to do. They 
argued that the decision should be 
left to the families. 

But the most interesting thing in 
the discussion was this. In nearly 
every instance those who feared an 
undesirable return of grief were 
those who had suffered no war casu- 
alties. The correspondents who urged 
the return were the parents or inti- 
mate relatives of men who had died 
in the service. 

It is interesting to find how those 
who have not suffered are always so 
anxious to spare the emotions of 
those who grieve. As Dean Swift 
once said: “Any of us can bear the 
burdens of another with Christ-like 
resignation.” 

William H. Leach. 
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24% were ln fo 


our church by the music 
of the carillon. ..... 


“Sometime ago,” writes the Rev. Charles Ray Goff, Pastor of 
the famed Chicago Temple, the world’s tallest church, “we 
decided to try to ascertain just why the church is always filled 
to overflowing every Sunday. A questionnaire was submitted 
to the congregation, containing twelve possible explanations 
of what brought them to church. 

“The results of this poll showed that the Deagan Carillon 
in the tower is the most compelling force, for 24% of the 
people came to church as a result of hearing the music of the 
bells. Suggestions of friends caused 23% of the attendance, 
while 7% came as a result of our national reputation.” 

Need we say more to pastors who seek to extend the 
influence of their ministry? The power of a Deagan Carillon 
lies in the fact that it carries the message of the church, 
through the medium of heavenly music, to all the community. 
Its appeal is the honest appeal of living music created by 
genuine tubular bells—stately, majestic, sincere and true. 
No memorial is more appropriate or inspiring. Send for 
_ interesting information. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
190 Deagan Building, 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 13 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS 
ARE 
REMEMBERED LONGER 


when illustrated with beautiful 


slidefilms and color slides 
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From both the photographic and technical standpoints, S. V. E. 
religious slidefilms and slides are of the highest quality, insur- 
ing a deeper, more lasting impression on the mind of the 
student. All subjects were selected and approved by leading 
religious educators, and are so treated as to inspire enthusiasm 


for further knowledge. 











1,500 35-mm. Slidefilms 


S.V.E. slidefilms cover the entire 
range of Bible Study from the origin 
of our Scripture to the martyrdom of 
Paul. The material furnishes an ex- 
cellent foundation for a permanent 
religious library. 


20,000 2” x 2” Color Slides 


The famous S. V. E. Library of 20,000 
Kodachromes includes exquisite slides 
of the New and Old Testaments, Life 
of Christ, Bible Stories, and natural- 
color reproductions of the religious 
masterpieces in the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C., and other 
world-renowned art centers. 


Use S. V. E. Projectors for 
Best Results 


S.V.E. Projectors assure brilliant, 
lifelike reproduction, ease of opera- 
tion, full film protection, and many 
other important advantages. They are 
available in a number of different 
models, including the famous Tri- 
Purpose model, shown at left, which 
can be used for 2” x2” slides, single 
frame slidefilms, and double frame 
slidefilms. 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 16K, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 


(1) Send your latest catalog of S. V.E. Religious Slidefilms and 2” x 2” 


Color Slides. 


[] Send catalog describing S. V. E. Projectors. 
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Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 








London. 


| ed divine service first. 


| sor. 


Across the Sea 

In a-churech at Bradford-on-Avon 
there is a minute book containing this 
rebuke to a woman, called Dame Head: 
“She did too much conform to the pomp 
and vanities of this world by bringing 
to divine worship a contrivance called 
an umbrella.” 

* * * 


Benefit of Clergy is an obsolete, but 
once very important feature of Eng- 
lish criminal law. It began with the 
claim on the part of the ecclesiastical 
authorities in the twelfth century that 
every clericus should be exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the temporal courts, 
and be subject to the spiritual courts 
alone. The term “clericus” included a 
large number of persons in what were 
called the minor orders. The law was 
repealed in 1827. 


* * * 


In 1945 Mr. W. C. Black, a Welsh 
local preacher, was honored by the 
presentation of an illuminated address 
and a generous check. He had preached 
7,000 sermons, and has preached the 
anniversary sermons at the local Meth- 
odist church for sixty-two years with- 
out a break. 

* * *” 

The people of Wombwell, a mining 
town in Yorkshire, wanted a new rec- 
tor. They drew up a list of qualifica- 
tions as follows: Energetic and enter- 


prising, yet ripe in experience and wis- § 


dom. Not under forty nor over forty- 
five. A married man with a wife anxi- 
ous to help. Not bound to the forms 
of either High Church or Low 


Church. A good preacher, able to put§ 


across his message eloquently and 


briefly. Devout, yet broad-minded, An§ 


inspiration to his flock, intelligent, 


sympathetic, untiring in visiting the J 


sick and just a bit thick-skinned. 
The retiring rector was somewhat 
dismayed by the formidable list of 


| requirements drawn up for his succes- 
He didn’t realize his services had§ 


set such a mark. 
. 2 2 

A grocer’s son, who made his way 
by scholarships from an elementary 
school to Oxford, became Bishop of 
He is the Right Reverend 
John William Charles Wand. When he 
was Archbishop of Brisbane, he aroused 


IIR Si potatoe itert 


controversy by saying he had no objec-& 


tion to Sunday sports if people attend- 
“If it is a sin 


4 
y 
i 


to play games on Sunday, I am a sin-§ 
ner,” he declared. He once wrote: “lff 


we wish to reform the nation, *#e must} 


(Turn to Page 10) 
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are not all exclusive. 
reports of twenty-five major denominations 
which report to the United Stewardship Coun- 
cil. 
ated so that they reflect only the giving in the 
United States. 


The Decline in Church Giving 


i. are notoriously short sighted. 


A prosperous year can make them forget 


the trends of a generation. Right now 


many ministers will tell you that church giving 
is at an all time high. 
though church membership has increased, the 
actual giving of both 1928 and 1929 surpassed 
that of 1946. 
the earlier years is compared with that of 1945 
the contrast is much more significant. 


As a matter of fact, 


When the national income of 


The National Stewardship Institute has ren- 


dered a good service in compiling the figures 
of church contributions through a twenty-six- 
year period—1920 through 1945. To make the 
study more compelling it has lumped together 
the first thirteen years, 1920 through 1932, and 
the second, 1933 through 1945. 
of the figures in favor of the first period. 


It finds all 
Just to get the record straight. The figures 
They are based on the 


The Canadian churches have been elimin- 


Here is the story: 


Church receipts 


1920-1962 ............ $5,554,906,178 

SEE sinc site wemia 4,479,560,695 
Average annual giving 

19GG-19G2. ..--. 25... $425,762,013 


1933-1945 
Average per capita gift 


344,581,592 


SRC eee $20.31 

Rae ier Rn 13.90 
Per capita individual income 

I iil nicest hs cijetadactasadaciintl $580.31 

Ee 692.47 


Relationship of individual income 


to church giving 


I i di nicnitentednnns 3.5 % 
RONG esis stiiccnivaraceone 2.01% 


Average annual church membership 

in the reporting denominations 
TE Shee ecccd 20,967,897 
See nsw ounn deeds 24,786,807 


So we have the strange phenomenon of a 
stronger church numerically, and a richer na- 
tion financially, but decreased giving for church 
support. 

Just how would you appraise the situation? 
The nation has experienced a social revolution 
since 1932. It is supposed to be a socially ac- 
tivated revolution. Is the new social system 
friendly to organized religion? 

Has the church lost the dynamic to inspire 
sacrifice for giving to religious purposes? 

Is it simply a matter of poor mechanics and 
defective public relations? 

We think that all three of these factors share 
in the responsibility but we hesitate to assign 
the degree of responsibility to each. 





The White Man’s Burden 


OME months ago we wrote an editorial 
- pointing out that the United States, be- 

cause of its new position achieved in 
World War II, must assume the white man’s 
burden in the reconstruction of the world. 

The editorial was prophetic. Our nation has 
taken very seriously its political burden and is 
proceeding with power, but with little grace- 
fulness, at its inherited task. 

We had hoped that we, strong in conquest, 
could become the champion of the weak. We 
had hoped that the principles of the well nigh 
forgotten Atlantic Charter would be the guide 
to our efforts. We longed to hear from the lips 
of the submerged races expressions of grate- 
fulness that a nation could be strong and, at 
the same time, tender and sympathetic. In this 

(Turn to page 73) 
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Building for Worship 


HE primary purpose of building a 

church is to enable men and women 

to approach God. Every other ob- 
jective is subsidiary to this. No mat- 
ter what social or educational facilities 
the building offers, if it fails to be a 
stimulus toe prayer, it has failed in its 
purpose. The achievement of a build- 
ing of worship involves the aspiration 
of religion and the techniques of many 
arts and trades. It is not alone the 
matter of the worship center or the 
chancel; the entire building, exterior 
and interior, should share in the mes- 
sage. The lot which is selected, the 
type of architecture, the appearance 
of the lawn, the approaches to the 
building, as well as the interior ap- 
pointments are important. 

The statement by A. L. Drummond 
in his book, The Church Architecture 
of Protestantism* puts this splendidly 
in a single paragraph. 

“The wayfarer who passes a church, 
even if he does not enter, should ex- 
perience in some measure, a feeling of 
release and liberation from the petti- 
ness of daily life that will help him 
to see everything in a truer perspec- 
tive. The church should be ‘the out- 
ward and visible sign of inward and 
spiritual grace,’ the infinite realized in 
a littie space, and conversely, a per- 
sonal place of refuge carved out of 
infinity.” 

Back of the church building, of 
course, is the assumption that the in- 
dividual soul is constantly engaged in 
a quest for Ged. The building should 
be an aid in that quest. That building 
is the best which gives the greatest 
aid to the worshipper as he. seeks the 
Almighty. Since individual tempera- 
ments differ, one person may find the 
approach in the simple meeting house 
of the Society of Friends; the next may 
need the mighty cathedral with its 
strong walls and religious symbolism; 
one worshipper finds fully attended 
churches a stimulant to worship while 
others prefer the small quiet altars; 
one needs the music of stately and ma- 
jestic organs while others will listen 
for the still small voice. It is difficult 
defining for one age, let alone seeking 
to lay a foundation for those to come 
as to’ what constitutes an adequate 
house of worship. 

The wise leader will, of course, seek 
to find the lessons of history. During 
the years of Christendom what kind of 


*Drummond, A. L., “The Church Architecture 
of Protestantism,” T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 


1934 


by Williaw H. Leach 











Hand Carved Baptismal Font in Faith Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, Massachusetts 
—lIllustration by courtesy, Whittemore Associates 








buildings have people in the past found 
best for the approach to God? There 
is no authorized type of architecture. 
Rather it has been a development from 
the early years. No council ever sat 
down and decreed that the church 
should be built on a foundation in the 
form of a cross or have a center pulpit 
or a divided chancel. Instead, adap- 
tation to needs shaped the churches 
through the ages and produced the 
various historic types. 

It might be well to glance for a mo- 
ment at a brief survey of church archi- 
tecture across the ages. 


1. Apostolic Churches. The first cen- 
tury churches met in the homes of their 
wealthier members. 

2. The Basilican Church — 325-525. 
At this early date, the churches had 
definitely adopted a type of architec- 
ture based on the Roman public build- 
ing known as the basilica. The build- 
ings were oblong ending in a narthex 
at one end with a semi-circular apse. 
This circular apse was used for seat- 
ing the preachers and church digni- 
taries. Rome had found this type of 
building splendid for oratory. It was 
a period of great Christian preaching. 
Rows of columns divided the space into 
aisles. Extant examples of the basili- 
can architecture would include Santa 
Maria Magiorre and St. Paul beyond 


the walls of Rome. 

3. Byzantine—525-1453. This is the 
name given to the architecture devel- 
oped in Eastern Europe. The dominat- 
ing exterior feature is the dome placed 
over squares by means of pendentives. 
The interior was characterized by in- 


cisive Byzantine architecture. Greek 
cross plan. 
4, Romanesque—775-1200. The Ro- 


manesque is an introductory type. It 
is characterized by vaulted basilica, 
massive stone construction, round 
arched openings. There is more or 
less experimenting with vaulting ap- 
proaching true Gothic. In England, 
Durham Cathedral; in France, Saint 
Martin, Tours; in Germany, Worms 
Cathedral; in Spain, Santiago de Com- 
postela; in Italy, Milans Cathedral; all 
come from this period. 


5. True Gothic—1160-1530. The great 
age of church architecture. As Mr. 
Cram says, “St. Peters in Rome, though 
not a diocesan cathedral, and St. 
Paul’s in London are not the structures 
we turn to for the most perfect em- 
bodiment of the idea of the church in 
its glory, but rather Chartres and 
Amiens, Seville and Bourges, Durham 
— york and Gloucester and Lin- 
coln.” 


6. Renaissance—1420-1600. This pe- 
riod of architecture in Europe was 
characterized by decorative richness 
and variety of form rather than a 
change in structural basis. Its great- 
est effect was seen in Italy and Spain 
where individual artists such as Al- 
berti, Michelangelo, Palladio influenced 
types of style. St. Peter’s Rome comes 
from this period. 

7. Colonial—1700-____. In America, 
Colonial architecture is applied to th« 
buildings constructed in the colonies 
which reflect the contemporary work of 
the mother country. Early church 
buildings in the southwest probably 
are colonial structures in this respect. 
But use has limited the term to the 
style of the New Englanders. The 
early buildings were of wood. They 
were elegant, precise and dry in style 
with a leaning toward classicism. The 
influence of Christopher Wren is seer 
in the steeples and spires. The use of 
decorative columns was quite common. 
This type of architecture, under the 
emphasis of Thomas Jefferson influ- 
enced public life and many of the plan- 
tation homes of the South followed the 
style. In many sections, brick replaced 
the wood used in New England. 

It may be doubted if there has been 
developed in this country any particu- 
lar style of architecture since the Colo- 
nial. The revival at the present time 
is mostly using the old forms, with the 
emphasis on the Gothic with a daring 
architect at times venturing to depart 
from the old to serve modern conditions. 





1. Cram, Ralph Adams, “Church Building 
Marshall Jones Company, 1924, page 174 
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There is need for courage in design to 
create an architecture which expresses 
the spirit of our day. The tendency so 
far as worship is concerned is back to 
the historic types. 

The Revival of the Gothic 


Among the newer churches, the 
Gothie or neo-Gothic is probably the 
most popular type. The late Ralph 
Adams Cram probably did more than 
any other man to popularize the Gothic. 
His comments upon it may be taken as 
authoritative. He insisted that the 
English Gothic is the noblest expres- 
sion of worship but cautions that the 
first years of the American revival of 
the Gothic were characterized by hard 
rules of imitation rather than creative 
planning. He says: 

“It knew little about the underlying 
principles, it was innocent of the old 
spirit, it could not, under industrialism, 
recover anything of the mediaeval 
craft, it could not even copy intelli- 
gently, still it made shift to do with a 
sort of architectural shorthand and it 
faithfully tried to suggest what it could 
by no means accomplish.”2 

Mr. Cram believed that church archi- 
tecture should have four qualities. 
First, it is to be the house of God, the 
place of his earthly habitation. When 
a building aspires to this, it means 
that the worshippers will put into that 
holy place, wealth and reverence. 

In the second place, the church is 
to be a house set apart where the mys- 
teries of the Christian faith are to be 
solemnized. This means that the build- 
ing will be built around the altar. The 
sacramental nature of the church 
stands second only to its recognition 
as the earthly habitation of the living 
God. 

In the third place, the church must 
create the spiritual emotion through 
the ministry of all possible beauty of 
environment. Mr. Cram adds, and I 
think some readers will here disagree: 

“Not in the barren and ugly meet- 
ing-house of the Puritans, with its 
whitewashed walls, three-decker pul- 
pit and box pews, were men most easily 
lifted out of themselves into spiritual 
communion with God,—not there did 
they come most clearly to know the 
charity and sweetness of Christianity 
and the exalting solemnity of divine 
worship, but where they were sur- 
rounded by the dim shadows of mys- 
terious aisles, where lofty piers of 
stone softened (high overhead into 
sweeping arches and shadowy vaults, 
where golden light struck down through 
storied windows, painted with the be- 
nignant faces of saints and angels; 
where the eye rested at every turn on 
a painted and carven Bible, manifest- 
ing itself ‘through the senses to the 
imagination; where every wall, every 
foot of floor, bore its silent memorial 
to the dead, its thank-offering to God; 
where was always the faint odor of old 


incense, the still atmosphere of prayer 
and praise.”3 





2. Ibid, page 322. 





The fourth aspect of church archi- 
tecture to this great architect is a 
building arrangement where the con- 
gregation may listen to the instruction 
of its spiritual leaders. It is natural 
to expect the architect to place the 
sermon fourth in his schedule of evalu- 
ation. In most of our Protestant build- 
ings, it has been placed first and many 
times the first three principles are en- 
tirely ignored. The designs of churches 
have been based on the desires of those 
who have made them possible. In an 
age which has made preaching the 
first and many times the only function 
of the church, it is natural to expeet 
buildings made for hearers. The cor- 
ncr pulpit with the fan arrangement 
of pews is the child of the American 
revivalistic period. 

Our Protestant churches are not will- 
ing to yield the primacy of the preach- 
ing mission but, as this author under- 
stands it, they are ready to accept the 
first three principles. Preaching will 
always have a most important place in 
the program of our Protestant groups 
and it must be recognized in the archi- 
tecture of the building. Extremists on 
both sides have erred. The attention 
of one architect was called to the fact 
that the church of his construction had 
several sound dead centers of seme pro- 
portion. He replied, “That’s not im- 
portant.” But it is important. On 
the other hand, the complaint of a 
church trustee that several pews in the 
Gothic structure were behind columns 
which shut off the view of the pulpit 
is hardly worth comment. 

While Gothicism predominates in the 
new American development, simple 
honesty makes us admit that it is not 











Revolving Lectern in Epiphany Episcopal Church, 
Winchester, Massachusetts 








3. Ibid, page 8. 






the only historic type. Canon Streeter 
insisted that the Gothic was a period 
type of architecture. In commenting 
upon churches, he said: 


“The most splendid Gothic cathedrals 
were also for those who built them the 
best they could give, for their homes 
also were Gothic—dark, cold, ill-aired 
but of their type beautiful.’’4 


To this he adds: 

“Imitation Gothic in the midst of the 
ugly box-like tenaments of the poor is 
ugly and uncomely. What could be 
the best church edifice that modern 
wealth in centers of civilization could 
produce? We cannot tell, and never 
shall be able to tell until we get the 
beauty of holiness in our homes, and 
return to simplicity and homeliness in 
our churches.”5 

The homeliness suggested by Canon 
Streeter is making its appearance in 
some of the newer designs. They are 
much lower, lack the severity of line 
but extend a friendly invitation. Per- 
haps the Gothic will have more com- 
petition in the years ahead. 


The Chancel 


The altar or communion table is the 
center of worship in the church. The 
divided chancel which is so popular, 
today, is usually associated with the 
Gothic architecture but its installation 
does not designate a church as Gothic. 
Indeed it has supplanted the center 
pulpit in many churches which have 
fairly pure Colonial lines. 


Historically, the communion table has 
priority over the altar. It was the cen- 
ter of worship in the earliest church. 
It antedates the altar and also the 
pulpit. The spirit of the communion 
table is that of the Lord’s supper; the 
altar has its origin in the catacombs 
of Rome where the tomb of the deceased 
was used as the table. As the mass 
developed from the simple ceremony 
of the Lord’s supper, the altar came 
into its own. Its position at the east 
of the*chancel is impressive from the 
point of view of worship. So well has 
the position sold itself that some 
churches which will not yield to the 
altar use the divided chancel with the 
communion table at the east of the 
chancel. However, there is space back 
of it for the presiding minister. Tra- 
ditions have developed around the use 
of the altar which define its shape, 
furnishings and care.® 

To understand the divided chancel 
and its appointments keep in mind that 


the traditional church lies east and 
west. The long rectangular section 
where the worshippers are accom- 


modated in pews or chairs is known as 


the nave. At the other—the eastern 

4. Streeter, H. B., “The Spirit,” The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

5. Ibid. 

6. A more extended discussion os his will be 
found in “The Altar in Your Ch ” by Wil- 
liam H. Leach, Goodenough & w ne om Company, 
New York 
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end—raised above the nave by one or 
more steps is the chancel. The chancel 
itself is also divided. Next to the nave 
is the choir; at the eastern end of the 
chancel is the sanctuary where the al- 
tar is located. The sanctuary may be 
raised from the choir by other steps 
and be separated by a railing which 
is the communicants rail. 

At the west end of the chancel near- 
est the worshippers will be found the 
lectern or reading desk and the pulpit. 
The south side of the chancel is the 
epistle side and for that some contend 
that the lectern should always be on 
the south side. The pulpit then stands 
at the other side which is known as the 
gospel side. However, there seems to 
be little uniformity in this matter; the 
positions vary in different churches. 
Some churches also provide a prayer 
desk at a point conveniently near the 
minister’s seat. 

The choir may be separated from 
the nave not alone by the higher eleva- 
tion but many times an ornamental 
screen is used. This front of the chan- 
cel is known as “the choir” whether or 
not the church choir is seated there but 
in the larger churches of correct de- 
sign the choir does occupy this section 
sitting in seats arranged on the north 
and south sides so that the members 
face the center. 

At the extreme eastern end of the 
chancel is the altar which is the center 
of all worship. Many Protestant 
churches do not have an altar at all 
and do not see the need of it. In a 
liturgical church where there is no al- 
tar, there is no church and no wor- 
ship. The sactuary is raised one step 
above the choir. Thus in the church 
you have three levels—the nave, the 
choir and the sanctuary. The Roman 
Catholic interpretation requires that 
the altar be made of stone. Protestant 
churches are more liberal in their in- 
terpretation and they are made of 
either stone or wood. 

In the liturgical churches, the altar 
is placed against the wall. Above it 
there may be a reredos or appropriate 
dossal cloth. The permanent “orna- 
ments” of the altar are a cross or cru- 
cifix, two candlesticks with candles, a 
book desk known as a Missal Stand and 
a linen cloth. When the scene of the 
crucifixion or the figure of the cross 
is woven into the reredos or dossal 
cloth, the cross is many times omitted 
from the altar itself. Some of the 
manuals which deal with the decora- 
tions of the altar go into detail on the 
size and purpose of the cloths or the 
altar.7 The close detail does not con- 
cern us in this study. 

The baptismal font as a rule does 





7. Weidmann, Carl F., “A Manual for Altar 


Guilds,”’ Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
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not belong to the chancel. In early 
churches, the baptistry was usually in 
a building apart from the church. Mod- 
ern practice has moved it into the nave, 
and sometimes it is placed near the 
west end of the chancel. Correct prac- 
tice would give it adequate placement 
at some convenient place near the west 
end of the nave. Of course, in Baptist 
and Disciple churches which practice 
immersion, the font is eliminated for a 
baptistry large enough for the rite of 
immersion. This is usually placed 
above or near the altar. 


The Windows 

Windows have traditionally made 
their contribution to the atmosphere of 
Christian worship. They have been 
used, not alone to let in the light, but 
to symbolize the eternal truths of reli- 
gion. Plain glass would, of course, ad- 
mit more light than the closed leaded 
bits of colored glass. But the quest 
for worship has stimulated the mak- 
ing of windows of beauty and symbol- 
ism rather than the quest for light. 

As John Donne said: 
“Churches are best for prayer that 

have the least light, 

To see God, only, I go out of sight.” 

In the building of the New England 
churches, the windows were made of 
transparent glass, at least as trans- 
parent as was available at the time. 
Like the other parts of the early Ameri- 
can building native materials and 
economy played a most important part. 
Indeed where strict economy was nec- 
essary buildings were sometimes con- 
structed with no windows. The colonial 
style has continued in American 
churches and the generally accepted 
windows for such architecture are 
square or arched windows with small 
panes of transparent glass. Some 
recent ventures, however, as in the case 
of The Church of the Abiding Pres- 
ence, associated with the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, has installed stained 
glass in the colonial typed building. 
The result has been pleasing.8 

In churches of all other styles of 
architecture, the accepted medium for 
windows is stained glass. The correct 
term is “stained” glass not “art glass.” 
The accepted stained glass of today 
follows the best traditions of the past. 
The large and somewhat gaudy picture 
windows of the past generation are 
giving way to those made of many 
small pieces of glass set in lead. Fine 
fenestration is most desirable. This 
practice adds to the cost as well as the 
beauty. The cost of windows is based 
on the quality of the glass, the amount 
of work involved and the size of the 
window. 





8. See another article in this issue. 


The technique of color and art in 
stained glass windows has been bor- 
rowed from the fourteenth century. 
The delicate spots of color are not made 
by painting glass but are actually pot 
colors, so called because the glass is 
colored in the pot in its molten state. 
The rendering of themes in glass is 
characteristic of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The best prac- 


-tice is to treat the subjects decoratively 


rather than realistically. 


Many churches place much emphasis 
on the window above the altar. This is 
usually the position of the prized rose 
window. If the chancel is narrow and 
high, lancet windows may be preferred. 
Some authorities, however, are con- 
vinced that no windows should be placed 
in the chancel. Their criticism is that 
such windows detract from the worship 
of the individual. Harold W. Ram- 
busch sums up the argument of this 
school when he says such windows “are 
a liability to the congregation, although 
they may be a very good place to dis- 
play stained glass, provided you are 
more interested in stained glass than 
the welfare of the congregation.” 


In designing stained glass windows 
for a church, it would be well to start 
with the window above the altar and 
make that the center of any selected 
general motif. If money is not avail- 
able for the installation of the most 
desirable windows, the church might 
install but one or a few more, and then 
install others as funds are available. 





Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 6) 
begin at the top with statesmen and 
politicians.” 
* * * 

The death of Archbishop Lang in 
1945, recalled his part in the abdication 
of Edward VIII. Most of the facts are 
hidden in the secrecy of the Court. But 
a newspaper writer says: “This though 
can be said—that the widely circulated 
story that he drove King Edward into 
retirement is untrue. For Lang was a 
courtier. His natural discretion caused 
him to delay his public criticism of 
Edward VIII and his intimates until 
the abdication was a fact. Then he 
shocked many.” 

* * * 

The Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury, often called the 
“Red Dean” because of his Communistic 
views, has rather a poor opinion of 
Americans. Speaking on the proposed 
British Loan at a Communist rally, he 
said that in everything except religion 
the United States is one hundred years 
behind the rest of the world—and that 
in religion it is one hundred and fifty 
years behind. 
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Architectural Changes to Meet 
Increased Costs , 


bag Pascl C, Restle’ 


Increased building costs have alarmed many churches which 

have planned to build. Mr. Ruth, an experienced church archi- 

tect, points out that changes in design and educational practices 

will materially reduce the cost of construction without sacrificing 
efficiency or quality. 


N this confused post-war world, it 

is natural that the church will have 

a heavy responsibility in its read- 
justment. In order that church leader- 
ship, along the rocky path to normal 
living, may be properly implemented, 
facilities for this work must be ade- 
quate. Trained leadership with a 
fully planned program of religious edu- 
cation is a basic requirement, but no 
program, regardless of the dynamic 
qualities of its leader, can fully suc- 
ceed if such activities are ham-strung 
by a faulty physical plant. In pre- 
paring for this great work the inade- 
quacies of existing buildings are all too 
evident. Modern conceptions of the 
scope of religious activities force a 
careful analysis of the structures ex- 
pected to house this extensive program. 

The fact that church plants are ob- 
solete, or inadequate, or both, is rec- 
ognized by the majority of Protestant 
groups and in most cases by the indi- 
vidual congregation. So great is this 
movement to provide religious leaders 
with adequate facilities that the aggre- 
gate of planned construction was, even 
in 1944-45, estimated to exceed $3,000,- 
000,000. This total was based on labor 
and material costs at the wartime 
level. 

This tremendous construction pro- 
gram of the American Protestant 
churches is in grave danger of being 
shelved because of the precipitous rise 
in building cost. Our churches, like 
industry or individual householders 
who had fondly hoped for new housing 
and modern facilities, must re-examine 
their requirements before embarking 
on an ambitious program of construc- 
tion. 

Those congregations which have al- 
ready formulated building programs 
and have financial campaigns under 
way are noting a marked resistance 
among members to liberal contributions 

*Mr. Ruth, formerly with the Methodist Bu- 
reau of Architecture, is at present associated 


vith Conrad, Simpson, Hays & Ruth, architects, 
f Cleveland, Ohio. 





for construction purposes. Member- 
ship for the most part is taken from 
the great American middle class. This 
group, caught between steadily rising 
costs of living and a personal income 
which has not materially risen since 
1940, is not in a position to contribute 
as freely as had been anticipated at 
the inception of the programs. Coup- 
ling this with a violent shrinkage in 
the purchasing power of the building 
dollar, forces a definite revision of 
many programs or complete abandon- 
ment of the project. 

In order that church construction 
will not be entirely derailed, some re- 
vision in the technique of housing reli- 
gious activities must be devised. Pas- 
tors and directors of religious educa- 
tion, together with the architect, should 
carefully analyze the building program 
with a view of consolidating the plant 
into as compact a space as possible. Too 
often, in the complete group, space is 
given over to the exclusive housing 
of one minor function. At today’s 
prices, no church or church school can 
afford single purpose spaces unless 
such purpose is a major function of the 
entire program, and in almost con- 
stant use. 


This problem of space allocation 
varies considerably with the size of the 
church and/or church school to be 
erected. This does not mean that the 
desirable minimum areas per person 
should be lessened but it does mean a 
more intensive use of the enclosed 
space to be built. To achieve this 
maximum efficiency the proposed activ- 
ity must be so scheduled that rooms 
may be used over and over by differ- 
ent groups, and that there is little idle 
space during the church and _ school 
session. 


Multiple Services 

For some years church planners 
have frowned upon the idea of build- 
ing a nave sized for the Easter and 
Christmas services. Two services per 
year must not impose a 50% increase 
in seating capacity over normal attend- 
ance. It is recognized that many pas- 
tors are anxious for large sanctuaries. 
Granting that their preaching is dyna- 
mic enough to fill the proposed struc- 
ture, there is no assurance that such 
force will be perpetual or that the pas- 
tor may not be called to another charge. 
A far wiser plan would be to have 


multiple services, which while increas- 


ing the preaching load would not place 
the burden of an expensive and lightly 
used plant on the congregation. 


The matter of multiple services is 
equally applicable to large and small 
churches. In religious education and 
community service the problem is not 
so simple. Small church schools have 
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the same departmental divisions as 
large churches, and therefore require 
the same segregation of the various age 
groups. The difference here is entirely 
a numerical one. Concentrated use of 
space in the small church is not easy 
to accomplish. There must be other 
means of achieving direct economies of 
construction. 

The first step toward economical 
building necessitates re-appraisement 
of architectural styles. For years 
church architecture and “Gothic” have 
been synonymous terms. More recently, 
“Colonial or Georgian” have been added 
to the popularly accredited church 
types. When well handled by competent 
designers, attractive, churchly struc- 
tures are forthcoming, tending some- 
what of exercises in archeology. When 
poorly designed they serve but to per- 
petrate the sins the church strives to 
eliminate. But whether good or bad 
architecturally, these styles certainly 
are not economical to build. 


Archeological types, in order that 
they may have substance in their be- 
ing, depend on antiquated materials 
and methods of workmanship. Build- 
ing committees would do well to inves- 
tigate impartially the use of modern 
construction methods in connection with 
the new church structure. Such meth- 
ods and materials can be, under the di- 
rection of a competent architect, as dig- 
nified, as churchly, as rich and beauti- 
ful as any stylistic exercise in Gothic 
or Colonial. 


Modern Construction Materials 


In making use of modern construc- 
tion methods, the new church should 
investigate the use of architectural 
concrete or precast concrete units. 
Roofs, instead of the expensive slate or 
tile could well substitute built up 
gravel surfaces. Trusses could be fac- 
tory laminated units, or design nailed 
plywood rigid frames or girders. These 
are but a few of the items to be con- 
sidered. By borrowing liberally from 
industrial construction, many economies 
will result without any sacrifice in 
beauty or dignity. 

By making some concession to 
“style,” the church and school can in 
some measure take advantage of mod- 
ern developments which are becoming 
a must. Visual education aids, sound 
distribution, cheerful lighting, acous- 
tical correction and physical comfort 
are but a few items that one gains at 
the expense of unproductive “period 
designs.” 

Many pastors are violent in their re- 
actions to the use of so-called “Mod- 
ern” design. They state most em- 
phatically that the heritage of the 
church is Gothic. Apparently they for- 
get that in its time Gothic too was 
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modern. In those days the church led 
the artistic endeavors of the world. 
Let us use, honestly, the materials and 
methods which in this machine age 
have become our heritage. Cannot the 
church thereby, again, set the pace in 
architectural design? She should not, 
like Lot’s wife, look wistfully over her 
shoulder, and in so doing become but 
another pillar of salt. 


Larger churches can, to their advan- 
tage, embrace these more modern con- 
struction practices. They, however, 
have additional sources of economy. 
They can really implement intensive 
use of space. 


Combine Groups 


Accepted practice has organized the 
church school into three general divi- 
sions, namely: 

Children’s Division: Nursery; Be- 
ginner-Kindergarten; Primary; Junior 

Young People’s Division: Interme- 
diate; Senicr; Young People’s Depart- 
ment 

Adult Division: 
Adult Bible Classes. 

These divisions have been divided 
into departments, and further into 
classes for instruction, study and ac- 
tivities. This plan requires divisional 
assemblies for worship and fellowship 
and class rooms for study and dis- 
cussion. 

The most elaborate building plan 
houses each department with its own 
assembly and class rooms. In this plan 
children of a single grade work alone, 
and only in conjunction with other 
grades in inter-group activities. 

A consolidation of this plan, by treat- 
ing two or three grades as a single 
group, permits the combination of de- 
partments into divisional assemblies. 
A variation of these plans will be nec- 
essary if any single grade has a 
marked numerical superiority. In de- 
termining full space requirements, 
week-day activities must be fully con- 
sidered. 

The above plans are predicated on 
the various activities in the divisions 
or departments being carried on simul- 
taneously; i. e., worship, study and 
fellowship activities of each group tak- 
ing place in the same sequence in their 
respective rooms. 

A vital part of religious education 
is a chapel suitable for worship serv- 
ices. In the children’s division the as- 
sembly room or department room can 
have a “worship center” readily con- 
vertible to secular purposes. In the 
young people’s and adult divisions a real 
chapel is essential. This chapel will 
serve for the worship service for the 
two major divisions. By increasing 
the length of the church school period 
slightly, it can readily be divided into 


Young Adults; 


three sections. These sections will be 
spread among the various groups so 
that at the opening of the session one 
group starts with a fellowship pro- 
gram, another with study and class 
work and the third with worship or 
junior church in the chapel. Allow- 
ing twenty minutes for each session 
and five minutes for change, the usual 
hour program is merely lengthened 
by ten or fifteen minutes. At the 
end of twenty minutes there is a rota- 
tion of the group to the next phase of 
the program, and twenty-five minutes 
later another rotation. This rotation 
permits triple use of the same rooms 
with only one-third the size of the 
plant required when activities in all 
groups follow the same sequence. 

This concentration depends entirely 
on the number of students to be cared 
for in the various departments. It 
may require an additional secondary 
chapel or worship center to permit full 
use of this plan. The architect, in 
adopting such a scheme, must carefully 
check the routing of traffic at the 
change period. Traffic should flow 
naturally in one direction without 
crossing. Crossing of traffic lines is 
confusing, noisy and difficult to con- 
trol. This requires two means of en- 
trance or egress from all rooms. 
Children’s Division an Exception 

The children’s division does not 
adapt itself as readily to this concen- 
tration. Because they feel more at 
home in properly scaled rooms with 
small furniture, tack boards, tables 
and small chairs, it will be best to 
house the small children in their own 
quarters. Rotation is unwise here. It 
is better to have convertible worship 
centers, and plan these rooms amply on 
the basis of eighteen to twenty-five 
square feet per pupil. Children’s 
chapels have been built and are advo- 
cated by some church leaders. They 
are definitely a luxury item and should 
not be too seriously considered if strin- 
gent economy. is necessary. 

Fellowship halls or parish halls 
regularly serve a number of purposes. 
Further concentration by subdividing 
the large room by movable partitions 
or curtains is unwise and most unsatis- 
factory. At best they are inadequate 
dividers of space, they are expensive 
and require considerable maintenance. 
Only as an extreme last resort should 
movable partitions become a feature of 
flexible planning. 

If your architect is permitted to use 
new materials and methods without old- 
fashioned prejudices hampering his ef- 
forts, and if you are willing to double 
or treble the use of your space, the 
needs of your church and school may 
be adequately served in spite of pres- 
ent-day building costs. 
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Ceramic Tile in Chureh Construction 


by Alfred A. Frantz 


Builders of the nation’s churches are now appraising a multi- 
tude of materials for durability and beauty. Among these is 
ceramic tile. One of the oldest building materials it still serves 


in a variety of ways. 


Some specific uses in modern churches 


are discussed herewith. 


ISTORICALLY, tile has _ been 
H tse for centuries throughout 

other regions of the world in re- 
ligious construction. One of the most 
sacred relics of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York City, for 
example, is a tile which came from the 
ancient Church ef St. John the Divine 
at Ephesus. The church was built by 
the Emperor Justinian in the year 540, 
over the traditional site of the saint’s 
grave, 

In the late twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries tile floors were laid in the 
great churches and other important 
structures throughout Europe. Later, 
the birth of modern Gothic architec- 
ture brought renewed interest in this 
material, so that most of the restored 
cathedrals and the churches built in 
England during the mid-Victorian pe- 
riod were paved with it and it was em- 


ployed by the most famous architects 
of that time. 


Tile has many qualities to commend 
it to the planners of tomorrow’s 
churches. It is one of the most dur- 
able of all building materials. Certain 
chapel floors from the original build- 
ing of the Abbey Church of St. Denis 
in France, for example, are still in 
existence, after more than 800 years. 
It is color fast and its surface is 
waterproof and nonabsorbent. It is one 
of the most easily maintained of all 
materials. No waxing, varnishing or 
refinishing of any kind is ever needed 
for it, and in aisles and vestibules it 
has a pleasing appearance so that it 
need not be carpeted—a fact which 
means great savings over a period of 
years. 

Tile in recent years has been used 
by American church builders sometimes 


as flooring for aisles, sometimes in 
chancels, sometimes as wainscots or for 
the floors and walls of church kitchens. 
Perhaps the best way of judging its 
suitability is to consider specific edi- 
fices in which it has been employed ef- 
fectively: one of the most interesting 
of these is the Hanson Place Central 
Methodist Church, Brooklyn.1 


In the Bethlehem Chapel for chil- 
dren in this church the walls have a 
tiled wainscot of buff color, topped 
with a border of brilliant blue tiles, 
each of which bears the name of Jesus 
in Aramaic, the language he used dur- 
ing his life. The facing of the altar 
is also tiled and the reredos is a huge 
tile panel on which the Tree of Life 
is represented in brilliant blues, greens, 
blacks, soft purples and brownish reds. 
Since the Jerusalem cross, used as a 
symbol of the church, was that of the 
Crusaders, a tile panel on one sidewall 
represents a crusader on _ horseback. 
The original design is in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Omer in Flanders. On the 





1. Rev. J. Lane Miller, minister during con- 
struction ; Rev. John Emerson Zeiter, present min 
ister; Halsey, McCormack and Helmer, architects ; 
Lessing Whitford Williams, church specialist. 

















Photos by Meyer 


At left, the tiled baptistry of Broadway Baptist Church, Paterson, New Jersey; at right, the tiled panels in floor which make a cross in the Hanson 
Place Methodist Church, Brooklyn, New York; the cover picture shows the tiled flooring in St. Bartholomew’s, New York City. 
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other sidewall the signs of the Zodiac 
are depicted, as an apt illustration of 
beliefs before the founding of Chris- 
tianity. 

Tile was selected for this chapel be- 
cause of its resistance to dirt and wear 
and because its colors and textures best 
created the atmosphere for which the 
architect was striving. Furthermore, 
that effect was achieved more inexpen- 
sively than it could have been with any 
other material, according to Lessing 
Whitford Williams, who played a large 
role in the design of the church. 

Tile was also used with magnificent 
effect on the chancel floor of the Han- 
son Place Central Methodist Church. 
Here the design of the Jerusalem cross 
is formed by four large tiled panels, 
each of which contains within itself a 
small cross and nine fragments of 
stone. The fragments each came from 
some region famous in Biblical or 
church history; Galilee, the River Jor- 
dan, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Capernaum, 
the Mount of Olives, Damascus, Lin- 
coln College at Oxford, all are repre- 
sented. The background of each panel 
is tile of a buff shade, while blue-greens 
are used for the over-all border. 

Both St. Thomas Church2 and St. 
Bartholomew’s? in New York City have 
fine examples of tile as flooring. In 
St. Thomas, erected in 1913, this mate- 
rial was used in all the aisles and on 
the chantry floor. In St. Bartholo- 
mew’s a mellow red tile was employed 
not only for the aisles but also under 
the pews and in the vestibules. Both 
churches have been used for more than 
a quarter of a century and in both the 
tile is in perfect condition. 

The tile vestibule of another church, 
the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas 
in New York City (Rev. Joseph R. 
Sizoo and Rev. Donald H. Spencer, 
ministers) offers excellent evidence of 
the durability of this material. The 
church was opened in 1874 and the tile 
work, which has needed no repair work 
in the time since, appears as fine as the 
day it was originally installed. 

The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
is perhaps the outstanding example in 
this country of the magnificent effects 
to be obtained with tile. The entire 
ambulatory, a passage about 14 feet 
wide leading around the choir and giv- 
ing access to the seven chapels and the 
baptistry, is paved with a clay-red tile, 
while the center of the floor of the 
Presbytery has a beautiful “rug” of 
tiles and marbles. This inlay is 32% 
feet long and 10 feet wide, highlighted 

(Turn to page 18) 


2. Rt. Rev. Ernest M. Stires, rector during con- 
struction; Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, present rector; 
Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, architects. 

3. Rev. Leighton Parks, rector during construc- 
tion; Rev. George Paul T. Sargent, present rec- 
tor; Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, architect. 
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BETHANY UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 











“How lovely are Thy tabernacles, O Lord." 





1. 84-4 
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First Floor Plan 





HIS church when fully completed 

will offer well balanced provision 

for worship, education and social 
activities. The nave will seat in pews 
192 worshippers. Overflow congrega- 
tions may be accommodated by open- 
ing movable partitions between the 
narthex and the nursery and begin- 
ners’ rooms. The small chapel is shared 
by several departments in the school 
and the women’s club. Classrooms are 
found on three floors. Note that there 
is an outside entrance to the pastor’s 
office. Children have the main floor 
while the fellowship hall with the 
kitchen is on the second floor. 

The architectural design of the ex- 
terior is pleasing ‘while the high cost 
of pure Gothic has been avoided. Archi- 
tects are Wenner & Fink of Philadel- 
phia; Elbert M. Conover, consultant. 
The pastor of the church is William H. 
Neebe. 








“Be strong, saith the Lord, and work, for | am with you.” 
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Second Floor Plan 
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Church Heating Systems 


by Bruce 2. Wenner and q: wy HA, Audersou 


In providing the exceptional flexibility that a church heating 
system demands, the architect will find his specifications becom- 
ing surprisingly complicated. The authors give their own specifi- 
cation practices for conventional heating equipment, developed in 
many years of church design with Wenner & Fink, Architects. 


T WOULD not be too much to say 

that the heating plant of today’s 

church should get more, rather than 
less, attention than that of another 
building of similar size. The relatively 
little use that some areas get means 
that rapid heating up is an especial 
requirement. Since other areas have 
entirely different uses, and since times 
of use differ widely, the system must 
have unusual flexibility. For another 
thing, the church commonly does not 
command any great skill in operating 
the plant. It is not unusual for the 
minister to operate the heating plant 
himself; even if there is a janitor or 
sexton he is not paid too well. At any 
rate, automatic controls are a virtual 
necessity, and, of course, automatic 
firing of some kind. Ventilation re- 
quirements are of considerable import- 
ance in a church, and they vary by 
areas just as heating needs do. Also 
churches seem peculiarly susceptible to 
trouble from drafts. All in all, the 
church heating plant is not a simple 
installation. 

In general, however, the automatic 
controls make for operating economy 
in the peculiar problems of a church. 
When each area is zoned on an indi- 
vidual iine and controlled with an auto- 
matic or manually operated valve, and 
when the boiler is subject to automatic 
firing by an oil-burner or stoker, econ- 
omy of operation is obtained both as to 
fuel consumption and as to the amount 
of effort required by the caretaker. 

The following notes will give general 
suggestions of the usual practice of this 
firm in determining the heating facili- 
ties for different sized church plants: 
The Small Church Installation 

For a church containing small sized 
nave, departmental and class rooms and 
fellowship hall, we suggest a steam or 
warm air system. 

The steam system: The nave of the 
church should be equipped with con- 
vector radiators located under the win- 
dows, with the grilles fitted in the win- 
dow sills. The convectors should be 
sufficient to maintain the temperature 
at 55 degrees. Schoolroom recirculat- 


ing units of the high-velocity type 
should be installed to raise the temp- 
erature to the desired 72 degrees and 
maintain it. These units should be 
equipped with a three-speed motor and 
switch. The high speed is to raise the 
temperature quickly and the medium 
and low speeds to maintain it. The 
high speed can also be used for sum- 
mer circulation. 

While the chancel structure is com- 
pact, with the choirs it is occupied by 
a large group of people, and the air 
is dormant. By installing a unit for 
recirculating the air in the space below 
the chancel, fitting it with a discharge 
duct properly located in the walls of 
the chancel and inlet grilles located at 
chancel floor line, this space can be 
made comfortable. This system gives 
the chancel and nave approximately 
four changes of air per hour, counter- 
acting the tendency of hot pockets 
forming and over-heating. 

The fellowship hall may be fitted with 
a recirculating air unit and radiators. 
Outside air intake may also be fitted 
to this unit. Often the fellowship hall 
is located below ground, and the out- 
door inlet can be opened when the hall 
is in use by installation of a manually 
controlled damper. All the above units 
are to be manually controlled, with 
start and stop switches located in a 
convenient place. 


With oil or stoker system installed 
in the boiler, a room thermostat may 
be located in the nave and another in 
the fellowship hall. Either thermostat 
may be wired with relay so as to oper- 
ate the burner or stoker. 

The piping may be either a one-pipe 
system with returns from the units, or 
a two-pipe system. 

To get the boiler size, take the radia- 
tion and unit load, add 20 per cent for 
pick-up, and add the proper amount for 
piping installed. 

The warm air duct system: For the 
small church this system may be instal- 
led, with individual runs for nave and 
fellowship hall. The ducts should be 


fitted with shut-off dampers forming a 
system of 


recirculating ducts. The 


main ducts can be installed under the 
fellowship hall floor. All outlets to the 
nave and chancel should be instalied in 
window sills with the inlet grilles at 
the floor line. 

Medium Sized Church and 

Community Hall 

The heating installation for the med- 
ium sized church should be arranged 
as a zoned system. Entrance halls, 
pastor’s study, church parlor and toilets 
ought to be on a line arranged for 24- 
hour operation. The fellowship hall and 
kitchen might be on the No. 2 zone line. 
Church chancel and church entrances 
would comprise the No. 3 zone line, 
classrooms the No. 4 zone. The chapel 
would be on No. 5 zone together with 
the boys’ hobby room, which is usually 
located near the boiler room and heated 
by a line leading directly from the 
boiler. 

School-room ventilating units of the 
high-velocity type, with outside air 
connections, fitted with three-speed mo- 
tors and switches, should be used in 
the chapel, nave and chancel. An audi- 
torium-type unit should be used for the 
fellowship hall, with a ceiling recircu- 
lating type unit for the boys’ hobby 
room. 

As each zone is individually piped, 
it will have a thermostatically control- 
led automatic valve. The valves should 
have delayed operation of at least one 
minute duration in opening. All radi- 
ators should be of the convector type 
and located under windows with the 
grilles in the window sills in nave, 
chapel, etc. 

The rooms on Zone 1 might be in 
use at any hour of the day and night. 
The temperature therefore should re- 
main at the prescribed degree. 

The fellowship hall area on Zone 2 
would be heated to 55 degrees by radia- 
tion. Auditorium-type units would bring 
the heat up to the desired temperature. 
They should have a complete system 
of recirculating duct work. Also install 
an outside air connection fitted with 
dampers. The heating element of the 
unit should be of sufficient capacity to 
handle at least 25 per cent outside air 
at zero temperature and the remaining 
75 per cent of recirculated air at 60 
Its fan motor should have at 
with appropriate 


degrees. 
least 
switch. 
The church should be fitted with con- 
vector radiators sufficient to heat to 55 


two speeds, 
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degrees, with unit ventilators of the 
high-velocity type. 

These units and 
should have outside air connections 
with damper control. The heating ele- 
ment of the unit should be of sufficient 
size to handle 25 per cent of outdoor 
air with the remainder being recircu- 
lated. The chancel would have a sep- 
arate unit and duct work for recircu- 
lation. All uhits should be specified to 
be silent in operation and of sufficient 
size to handle four changes of air per 
hour. The motor control (start and 
stop) switches for the nave units are 
best installed in one focal point; the 
three-speed motors on the units would 
have their own appropriate switches 
installed in the units. The chancel 
unit’s start-and-stop switch should be 
located in a convenient point near the 
organ console. An exhaust fan for 
summer use can be installed to venti- 
late attic space over nave and chancel. 
The fan should have grilled openings, 
in ceiling of nave and chancel. 


ventilators also 


The chapel, being used for gather- 
ings which are too small for the church 
nave, has a lower ceiling than the nave, 
smaller windows and a larger seating 
capacity per unit of volume. This 
room should have an air ventilator and 
an outside air connection fitted with 
dampers. This unit would be located 
on the ceiling of the floor below and 
equipped with a system of recirculating 
ducts. Convector radiators would be 
installed to maintain the dormant 55 
degrees temperature. 


The boy’s hobby: room can be fitted 
with a ceiling type recirculating unit 
and piped direct from the boiler. This 
unit should have a two-speed switch, 
and shall be in operation whenever 
room is occupied. The piping for this 
unit should be installed under the floor 
in a pipe trench, with all pipe runs 
concealed. All pipes should be instal- 
led for quick expansion and properly 
trapped through the correct size heavy 
duty drip traps. In case the return 
mains are long, additional main air 
eliminators should be installed at the 
high point of each return. This will 
eliminate all possibility of air and 
water hammer. 

In case a boiler condensate pump is 
installed, the size of this pump and 
receiver should be adequate to handle 
the entire quantity of condensate at the 
peak load and return this condensate 
against at least ten pounds pressure 
over the boiler’s safety and valve set- 
ting. 

The valves installed on radiators 
should be fitted with a noiseless type 
metering orifice, properly sized to allow 
each radiator to heat evenly, so that 
one department will not overheat and 
fill up another department’s radiators, 
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WALLINGFORD UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH 


Seattle, Washington 


Out of the northwest comes this pleasing, modernistic design. 
It has already influenced the design of several other churches in the area. 


R. M. Hilton. 


It is a creation of the pastor, 








and piping installed in the finished 
departments should be painted in a 
color that blends with the surroundings. 


Each zone automatic valve should be 
controlled by a room thermostat, to be 
located in an area that will give the 
average temperature. 

The entire system as installed should 
be free from all motor, air and com- 
bustion noises, etc. Water and steam 
hammer will be eliminated and the 
water of condensation will return to 
the boiler. 


The burner or stoker installed ought 
to be fully automatic, with the pressure- 
stat maintaining the proper head pres- 
sure on the automatic valves. The burner 
would be selected to maintain this pres- 
sure with a low stack temperature. The 
boiler must be installed so that the 
combusticn chamber will have the cor- 
rect area for proper combustion in 
crder to keep the burner from unnec- 
essary smoking and to maintain stack 
temperature, 

The Large Church 

Fellowship or social halls are often 
used and should be well ventilated and 
cooled for summer use. 

The nave and chancel may have a 
cooling system with a reasonably small 
temperature drop. The operation of 
the nave unit, however, is a large fac- 
tor; it should be running at least 24 
hours before the building is occupied. 

The chapel should have its own indi- 
vidual cooling system. The pastor’s 
offices and ladies’ parlors should be on 


a separate system. All the cooling 


systems should have fresh air intakes 
and the system should be fully auto- 
matic. 

A system of sheet metal duct work 
including a plenum chamber with out- 
door connection and recirculation ducts 
should be installed. The cooling units 
should be fitted with a heating element 
in addition to humidifier. and cooling 
coils, 

The cooling system ought to be fully 
automatic, complete with its own ther- 
mostats, individual expansion valve, 
ete., and properly fitted with drains. 
The steam heating element should be 
fitted with an automatic shut-off valve 
controlled by a rocm thermostat, and 
the compressor should be of sufficient 
size, with condenser. 

The heating system might be of the 
same plan as the medium community 
church. Or, in place of the zone sys- 
tem, a temperature control system 
might be used with pneumatic or elec- 
tric control to each radiator from a 
thermostat located in each room. 

This type of installation should have 
at least two boilers, each of sufficient 
size te carry approximately 75 per cent 
of the total load. 

The kitchen and toilets should be on 
a separate exhaust fan. The social hall 
should have its own exhaust air sys- 
tem. The nave and chancel woud be 
ventilated into the attic space, through 
an attic exhaust fan. Some states, 
such as Massachusetts, require positive 
exhaust systems for church buildings. 
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G-Suiting the Body 
A Necessity of Health and Voice 


by Ralph M. Aarper® 


ID you ever think of applying the 
Navy G-Suit principle to your 
own voice, in talking as well as 

in singing? Anyone who has any pride 
in making himself heard can do it in 
a few easy lessons, for it is all a mat- 
ter of body mechanics. Without doubt 
the G-Suit principle can help when 
the diaphragm is dormant or takes a 
sharp nose dive. It can eliminate a 
speaker’s fade-away, commonly called 
mumbling, with the same precision as 
in warding off a pilot’s blackout. It can 
also slip a ring in the nose of a roar- 
ing Bull of Bashan, musically known 
as a soloist. Therefore, if one intends 
his voice for more than a mumble or a 
single do-or-die maneuver, he may want 
to learn which mechanics of the body 
offers the rational way. 


The G-Suit, which serves as an auto- 
matic tourniquet when a dive bomber’s 
blood tends to rush into his lower ex- 
tremities also significantly overcomes 
the downward pull on the movable or- 
gans within the trunk of the body when 
the plane peels off into a plurge on the 
target. What actually happens, in 
effective dive bombing and speaking, 
is that the diaphragm, the great ven- 
ous pump above the abdomen, is kept 
in a neutral position close to the back- 
bone at the back. This position is a 
factor of safety or a cushion against 
sudden shock. It is a first mechanical 
necessity for health as well as for 
voice. The force of gravity for a man 
with a protruding abdomen and also 
for one whose body is only slightly out 
of alignment tends to throw the dia- 
phragm out of its neutral position. Any 
habitually extreme position lessens the 
automatic massage of the diaphragm 
on the organs below and at the same 
time leaves no factor-of-safety motion 
which may be required by the heart and 
the lungs above. In the case of the voice, 
a limited excursion of the diaphragm 
causes mumbling sounds. Or if the 
diaphragm attempts to force its lim- 
ited range and makes a hop, skip, and 
jump, like the sudden gasp of a grand- 
father’s clock before striking, the 
sounds are blurred because the delicate 





*“Church Management” has secured the serv- 
ice of Ralph M. Harper, author of the “Voice 
Governor,” to give counsel on the voice, without 
any expense whatever to any clergyman or singer. 
Send your questions directly to him. For the 
past 32 years he has been rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Winthrop, Massachusetts. 


tissues within the mouth, throat, and 
nasal cavities, least able to bear the 
strain, are worked overtime. The voice 
simply is not sustained. 

Let us examine the Navy G-Suit and 
its voice equivalent in correct body 
mechanics. 

The Navy G-Suit 

According to Albert Q. Maisel in 
Air News, many American fliers now 
wear G-Suits, an anti-gravity device, 
enabling them to pull out of a dive or 
take a tight, fast turn. 





Official photo of USAAF 


THE NAVY G-SUIT 
The Navy G-Suit is an abdominal belt which 
is automatically inflated when a maneuver creates 
force of more than four “Gs” (a “G” is the 
gravital pull of the pilot’s body). 








Significant Medical Research 


Long before the G-Suit was thought 
of to ward off the flier’s blackout, or- 
thopedists had used the principle in 
the treatment and prevention of arth- 
ritis, chronic diseases of the abdominal 
viscera and of the circulatory and the 
nervous systems. Abdominal belts and 
braces were prescribed until corrective 
exercises could restore the body to a 
correct mechanical position. Unless 
ene is constantly on the alert, the force 
of gravity will cause a sagging of the 


movable organs within his body result- 
ing in a flabby diaphragm. 
The G-Suit’s Voice Equivalent 

The function of the diaphragm is 
not limited to that of a great venous 
pump; its respiratory action is of ut- 
most importance for voice production. 
Good health and good voice are equally 
dependent on the mechanics which en- 
ables the diaphragm to control the 
breath. It is not the amount of breath 
but the control that makes a beautiful 
voice. Some persons when speaking 
and singing seem to blow out enough 
air to inflate a truck tire, while others 
with proper technique do not use one- 
tenth enough to fill a bicycle tube. The 
content of words and the sentiment of 
music have no chance for unimpeded 
expression if posture hinders, instead 
of helping, the technique of control. 


Three months of patient work and 
observation may be needed to approach 
a normal posture—perhaps three years 
to attain it. A week’s experiment of 
one minute twice a day will reveal the 
possibility. To get around the force 
of gravity in the old body sag, and, 
even more important, in a mild slump 
—since there may be no acute symp- 
toms for a few years,—one may best 


begin the exercises suggested while 


lying flat on the back. Later one may 
use the same exercises standing, walk- 
ing, and, most difficult of all, sitting in 
an easy chair—which Satan designed 
to curve the spine. 


A compassionate parson would not 
openly say where you may go if you 
do not use these exercises and keep your 
spine as straight as a ramrod. But he 
would not be fair with you or honest 
with himself if he concealed the fact 
that a slight slump indicates that you 
are not going the right way. Why 
wait for a surprise on the day when, 
through poor mechanics, the voice fails 
and the venous pump skips? Old and 
young alike are challenged to a radiant 
adventure of soul and body. 

I dare you to raise your gravity 
tolerance by making your upper abdo- 
men broad and deep with the rib angle 
wide, by keeping your chest up, chin 
in, buttocks tightened, and lower ab- 
domen lifted up and pressed firmly 
against the small of your back: give 
your voice a chance to turn on a dime 
and beat the devil. 
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The Magic Password 

One is free to use the magic pass- 
word to health and radiance, even 
though not planning to be a_ vocal 
artist. 

The woman, bent over a kitchen sink, 
can G-Suit her body by stretching up 
straight and standing tall. The secre- 
tary and the stenographer, wearied 
while circularizing other people’s wares 
of thought, can make light the load 
on the slouched breast by sitting tall, 
straightening out the bulge of the lower 
abdomen and the inward curve of the 
lower backbone, and, most refreshing of 
all, by making the upper abdomen broad 
and deep with the rib angle wide. Then 
with grace and charm the diaphragm 
can and will direct the traffic of breath 
and blood throughout the entire day. 
The passenger in a bus, train, or auto- 
mobile will be amazed over his release 
from a misplaced mechanical stress 
when he tightens his buttocks, presses 
the lower part of his spine against the 
back of the seat, lifts up his chest, and 
draws in his chin with West Point 
precision. Far from being depressed 
about it, one can welcome the daily 
climbing up a winding subway trail 
and the tripping up his own stairway. 
At the beginning of each ascent-he will 
raise his gravity tolerance in advance 
by walking tall, tucking in his lower 
abdomen, long before his heart and 
lungs above are all tuckered out. Since, 
through poor body mechanics, more 
casualties may be traced to snow 
shoveling in winter and to victory gar- 
dening in summer at home than to the 
ravages of war abroad, the patriot 
will do his country no mean service by 
using the G-Suit’s equivalent in cor- 
rect body mechanics. 

G-Suit your body for a minute early 
in the morning, lying flat on your back 
on the cedar chest or bathroom floor. 
G-Suit it particularly in the afternoon 
when the fatigue is apt to cause a 
near-blackout of the brain, commonly 
called a grayout or a flit. If by chance 
in the evening hours Satan begins to 
get too familiar when he comes prowl- 
ing around yoo-hooing over your near- 
faintings and fears, curl up the corners 
of your lips with the magic word which 
will ignominiously silence him. 

“G-Suit.” 

Lift up your body: your voice: your 
soul! 





Ceramic Tile in Church Construction 
(From page 14) 

with specially designed tiles of many 
colors. The pavement of the choir is 
also of this material and marbles, and 
immediately in front of the steps to 
the altar is the famous tile from the 
Church of St. John the Divine. 
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A NORMAL POSTURE 

(Through the courtesy of Norman W. Pradd, Dept. 

of Physical Education, Harvard University) 

Since a firm, flat abdomen is the foundation of 
good body mechanics, the correct posture during 
voice production is that which not only throws 
the weight well forward on the feet but also em- 
phasizes the inward, upward contraction of the 
lower abdominal muscles. GET THE FEELING 
OF PULLING THE ABDOMEN INWARD AND 
UPWARD SO HARD THAT IT PUSHES THE 
HEAD UP AND THE CHIN IN. The pull should 
not interfere with normal breathing; the contrac- 
tion should be only from the lower attachments 
of the abdominal muscle group. THE UPPER 
ABDOMEN SHOULD BE BROAD AND DEEP 
WITH THE RIB ANGLE WIDE. 

A 24-page booklet, ‘““G-Suiting the Body,” giv- 
ing the exercises in detail, can be obtained with- 
out any expense for any reader of “Church Man- 


agement” by writing directly to the author, Ralph 
M. Harper, Winthrop, Massachusetts. 








In the Baptist church tile has a 
logical place as the lining of the bap- 
tistry, which must of course be water- 
proof. The Broadway Baptist Church 
of Paterson, New Jersey,4 has an un- 
usual baptistry in which this material 
is used. The pool itself is directly be- 
hind the altar, with a cross of frosted 
glass on the wall above it. Because 
the pews of the church are of course 
lower than the sanctuary, the congre- 
gation is unaware of the baptistry ex- 
cept during actual baptismal cere- 
monies. 

Tile can be expected to play a very 
important role in another section of 
future church edifices—the kitchen. 
In former days any left-over space was 
considered good enough for the church 
kitchen. Too often badly lighted, 





4. Rev. Ernest A. Elwell, 
Vreeland, architect. 


pastor; Frederick J. 


badly designed and badly equipped, it 
proved a handicap to the church and 
a burden to the women of the parish 
who had to cook in it. 

That day is past. Hundreds of 
churches are now planning to modern- 
ize and re-equip their present kitchens, 
and new kitchens will be designed as 
carefully and intelligently as those in 
modern homes, according to a promi- 
nent church building authority. 

Tile in the Kitchen 

Tile has a vital place in the church 
kitchen because of its sanitary qual- 
ities, its fire-proof features and the 
ease with which it can be cleaned. Its 
effective use is well illustrated in the 
Broadway Baptist Church, referred to 
above. Because the pastor, Ernest A. 
Elwell, believes that “It is just as im- 
portant to have a proper kitchen for 
people to work in as to have a proper 
dining room for them to eat in,” he 
asked Harold C. Bickford, one of the 
trustees of the church and treasurer 
of a famous New York restaurant 
chain, to supervise the construction of 
the kitchen. 

Bickford had the walls tiled in a 
pleasant oatmeal shade and the floor 
done in various shades of dull red, buff 
and tan. He had the most modern 
equipment installed and he laid out the 
whole as efficiently as any kitchen in 
his restaurant. The result is a room 
where work is a pleasure—and where 
meals for as many as 600 to 700 peo- 
ple can be quickly and sanitarily pre- 
pared by the women of the church. 

Authorities planning tomorrow’s 
churches are advised to consult their 
architect, a reliable and experienced 
tile contractor or a manufacturer’s 
representative on the diverse uses of 
tile. Since there are so many types of 
this material, the help of these men is 
essential to guarantee the selection of 
the kind most appropriate to and 
beautiful for a particular space. 

A little basic information may be 
of use to church planners. Tile comes 
in a wide range of colors, warm or 
cool, and its variety of sizes is almost 
unlimited, so that hundreds of de- 
signs and patterns can be worked out 
with it. Color is of course highly im- 
portant. Since tile will last the life- 
time of the building without replace- 
ment, colors should be selected care- 
fully to obtain the most harmonious 
effects. 

Like other materials, tile achieves its 
best effect only when well installed. 
The actual installation should be made 
by a reliable tile contractor, and with 
the job thus well done, the building will 
have a material not only easily cleaned 
and maintained but also one fitting 
for and beautiful in the smallest church 
or the greatest cathedral. 
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Air Conditioning for Churches 


IR conditioning is very much in 
discussion these days. There are 
air conditioned restaurants, air 

conditioned cars, air conditioned thea- 
ters and, occasionally, an air con- 
ditioned church. The contrast between 
a stuffy, over heated church on Sunday 
morning and the clean cool air of the 
restaurant or theater is altogether too 
compelling. Churches are getting ser- 
ious about the matter. But the in- 
stallation of refrigerated air condi- 
tioning requires planning and money. 

In its elementary stage air condi- 
tioning consists of two factors. First, 
the filtering of the air which goes into 
a building so that it will be free from 
dust, pollen or other particles, and 
secondly, the cooling or heating of the 
air to a comfortable temperature for 
the various seasons of the year. Most 
churches have equipment for heating 
their buildings; few have filtering and 
cooling mechanisms. 

The simplest form of air cooling is 
the use of fans. Hand fans have had 
a place in the hour of summer worship 
as long as this writer can remember. 
Modern electric fans will do a great 
deal more. If the fans are placed at 
strategic positions near cool windows 
in the summer they can do a great deal 
to cool the sanctuary. We think that 
exhaust fans placed in the highest 
point in the walls of the churches 
might, at small expense, provide a 
fairly satisfactory ventilation system 
for average small churches. 

Many churches are so situated that 
the heat of summer does not become op- 
pressive until late in the morning. If 
exhaust fans are placed at the highest 
spots in the walls and the windows 
opened, the fans during Saturday 
night will draw out the hot air and 
bring in the cooler air. Then by shut- 
ting off the fans at the hour of service, 
and closing the windows the building 
will be kept cool for the hour of service. 

The simplest form of mechanical air 
conditioning consists of installing a 
fan in the hot air heating system. In 
the summer weather this fan blows 


» into the building the cooler air from 


near the ground. Many churches are 


| effectively cooled in this way. 


Of course, forced air heating has im- 
proved a great deal over the old time 
centrally located furnace. Now the 


furnace may be located at one end of 
the building. Blowers and fan convey 
the air to the parts of the building as 


In Terms You Will Understand 


needed. The same blowers serve in 
summer as in winter. At one time we 
thought that hot air heating was suit- 
able only for the smaller buildings. 
Modern equipment has made it most 
satisfactory for the larger churches. 


Refrigeration 

Fans and blowers can convey air but 
if it is hot they cannot cool it. Air 
movement is hardly a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for temperature. This has led 
to the various methods of refrigera- 
tion or air cooling. 

The following two illustrations will 
seem primitive to one familiar with 
modern methods. They were adaptable 
in the elementary stage. Some years 
ago Church Management carried the 
story of a Kansas City church which 
devised a system of its own. At the 
suggestion of the choir leader who evi- 
dently had watched the cooling of 
Pullman cars in his day, two tons of 
ice were placed in the hot air furnace. 
Then the fans were started. Accord- 
ing to the story sent us the tempera- 
ture dropped eleven degrees by the 
hour of service. 

A different experiment was attempt- 
ed by the chapel of the Sacred Heart, 
Saint Anthony’s Shrine, Oceanside, 
Long Island. While the masses were 
being said a hose poured fresh water 
on the metal dome. The method was 
simple and inexpensive but it worked. 

These two experiments are hardly to 
be recommended but they do illustrate 
the purpose and method of refrigera- 
tion. It. must have some mechanism for 
producing lower temperature and it is 
usually accomplished by the cooling of 
water. 


The Church Problem 


The peculiar problem of church re- 
frigeration is that the building, par- 
ticularly the sanctuary, is used for so 
few hours per week. Business build- 
ings which are refrigerated have many 
more hours of usage during the week. 
Hence the quest to air-conditioning 
churches at less expense than that of 
commercial buildings. 

If the church has a low pressure hot 
water heating system the temperature 
may be reduced by running cool water 
through the system. To be etfective 
the water must be less than 55 degrees. 
Once it has circulated it becomes in- 
effective and must be allowed to run 
to waste. The water from the public 
utility is hardly satisfactory so it is 


necessary to drill wells near or under 
the churches. Where a _ source of 
water, of the correct temperature, is 
available an electric pump can force it 
through the pipes and cool the church. 
No church should undertake such an 
installation without first consulting a 
heating engineer to make sure that its 
circulating system is adapted to this 
plan. 

The forced-air system is easily 
adapted to refrigeration. A typical in- 
stallation is that of the Second Ponce 
de Leon Baptist Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia. The original forced-air sys- 
tem, installed in 1935, was used for 
ventilation. More recently, the church 
decided to add refrigeration. The cool- 
ing load was estimated at fifty-five tons 
of refrigeration. The air conditioning 
equipment is located on the first floor 
in the rear of the church. Fresh air is 
drawn from an inlet in the back, mixed 
with return air from the conditioned 
area and then passed through the con- 
ditioning units where it is cooled, fil- 
tered and dehumidified. It is then cir- 
culated through the ductwork to the 
main auditorium and chapel. The air 
is supplied through grills in the walls 
near the ceiling and from lighting 
fixtures. 


A plan short of refrigeration has 


been successfully tried by the chapel of 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Eight portable cooler units were 
arranged along the walls. St. Louis 
has a high temperature in the summer 
months. These units did reduce the 
temperature effectively. 


Conscious of the peculiar problem of 
churches, engineers have been experi- 
menting with the idea of a smaller 
capacity refrigeration plant than would 
be needed for a commercial building of 
the same size but one which, by steady 
operation, would store a huge thermos 
bottle of chilled water. This water is 
to be released as needed. This plan, 
of course, reduces the cost over the 
full time operation of a larger in- 
stallation. 

In many instances of air condition- 
ing, it has been demonstrated that 
comfortable churches have a definite in- 
fluence toward large congregations. 

Dr. M. E. Dodd who recently retired 
after years of service to First Baptist 
Church of Shreveport, Louisiana, said 
after the second summer of air con- 

(Turn to next page) 
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Stained Glass in a Colonial Church 


NE of the most interesting and 

attractive churches built in our 

country during the past few 
years is the chapel at the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, a seminary of 
the United Lutheran Church at Get- 
tysburg, Pennsylvania. It is known 
as the Church of the Abiding Presence. 
Traditionalism and modernism have 
been combined in its architecture in a 
most pleasing way. The style is dis- 
tinctly colonial. Its stately spire is 
covered with ceramic tile which is a 
new treatment so far as we know. Its 
altar is made of imported marble. The 
reredos is a magnificent painting of the 
risen Christ among his followers. The 
windows are finely fenestrated stained 
glass. 

Colonial architecture in churches al- 
ways presents a problem of fenestra- 
tion. The mediaeval stained glass win- 
dow was composed of many pieces of 
colored glass irregular in shape and as- 
sembled by means of lead strips. The 
colonial window was always a wooden 
frame divided into rectangles by means 
of muntins. It was usually filled with 
plain glass. The leaded windows of 
the Gothic style gave the artist his op- 
portunity, but they presented a difficult 
problem of ventilation and they do not 
fit into colonial architecture. The col- 
onial window panes with their plain 
glass, on the other hand, gave no oppor- 
tunity for art and permitted a glare 
of light. 

The difficulty was resolved by the in- 
ventive skill of the artists who devised 
these windows.* The new window is 
the result of many trials and experi- 
ments. It leaves the architecture un- 
impaired. The style is pure colonial, 
whether viewed from the outside or 
from within. The beautifully propor- 
tioned windows and the divisions with- 
in the windows are in thorough har- 
mony with the colonial tradition. But 





*The windows are the creation of the Ram 
busch Decorating Company, New York. 





Air Conditioning for Churches 
(From page 19) 


ditioning in his church: 

Our summer congregations have held 
up on an equality with the best sea- 
son of the year for church attendance, 
and far in advance of any summer pre- 
vious to the installation of the air con- 
ditioning system. It has been the cus- 
tom, heretofore, to anticipate a summer 
slump in church finances, and to ad- 
just the work accordingly, but since 
we have had air conditioning, we have 
had balances instead of deficits. 





| 





NARTHEX WINDOWS 
Church of the Abiding Presence 





At the left is the Introit Window. 


to the main service. 


aloft a banner, ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God.” 
The Canticle is the ending of the main service. 


Canticle Window. 


The Introit is the entrance 


The central figure is John the Baptist. He holds 


At the right is the 


The central figure is the young David, sweet psalmist of Israel. 








on the inside, instead of plain glass or 
simply tinted panes casually modified 
by the accidents of glass-making, we 
have the consummate skill of the artist 
in the ornaments and details textured 
over each pane and section in such a 
way that the aggregate in each win- 
dow forms a lovely picture or an in- 
spiring story. This has been accom- 
plished without the use of lead. The 
colonial tradition has been preserved 
by the use of rectangular wooden 
frames sections. This produces a 
substance and less transparency to the 
window than the traditional colonial. 
Incidentally it affords convenience of 
ventilation. Also it provides better con- 
trol of the light from outside and so 
contributes to the tone and atmosphere 
of the whole interior by eliminating 
any harsh glare. And above all, it 
uses the decorative art of sacred pic- 
tures in the service of devotion and 
worship and transforms the colonial 
“meeting-house” into a Holy Hill of the 
Lord. 

The technique of color and art is 
borrowed in part from the fourteenth 
century glass-painters. The golden 
tone which filters through as a domi- 
nant note and asserts itself through- 
out the fabric of the window is nitrate 
of silver which, burned into certain 


glass, produces a rich golden color. The 
dark line that forms the drawing of the 
stories is the “trace line” used in all 
The delicate 
spots of color that occur occasionally, 


colored glass windows. 


as in flowers and halos, are not, how- 
ever, produced by painting or enamel- 
ling the glass. These colors are actu- 
ally pot metal colors, so called because 
the glass is colored in the pot in its 
molten state. In the manufacture of 
a pane with a colored spot, the glass 
has been made in two layers—color on 
white—and then the part of the colored 
layer that is not needed is etched off 
with hydrofluoric acid. Thus the col- 
ored spot is embossed, as it were, on 
the stained pane. The windows are 
therefore permanent in all respects. 
They involve the true and accepted 
techniques of the stained glass craft. 

The actual rendering of the inter 
esting themes in the windows is char 
acteristic of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The draughis 
manship and presentation fit the col- 
onial style of architecture. They are 
indigenous to America. The subject 
matter is treated decoratively rather 
than realistically, with due considera- 
tion for the unity and simplicity re- 
aquired by the tradition. 
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HILL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
WINDOW 


Church of the Abiding Presence 


This is one of a series of eight win- 
dows in the side walls of the nave. The 
others are The Hill of the Sermon, The 
Hill of Decision, The Hill of the 
Preacher, The Hill of the Transfigura- 
tion, The Hill of the Temple, The Hill 
of the Sacrifice, and The Hill of the 
Law. The central motif of the window 
shown is Jesus blessing the loaves and 
fishes. 
a typical pastor standing at a church 
door welcoming his church family. The 





In the secondary section we see | 


tertiary (lower right hand section) 
represents leaders of the pastoral min- | 
istry in the Lutheran Church in | 
America. 








hich reason ts mes important te NOU ? 


For one or more of these reasons more churches have 
chosen the Hammond Organ, since its introduction, than 
all other comparable instruments combined! 


4. The Hammond Organ produces a 
wide range of magnificent organ tones 
fully as beautiful as those of great 
organs costing many times as much. 


2. Regardless of changes in weather 
the Hammond Organ can never get 
out of tune. Service failures are prac- 
tically eliminated; operating cost and 
upkeep are negligible. 


The above are just a few of the many 
reasons why more than 7,000 churches, 
large and small, have chosen the Ham- 
mond Organ—making it the world’s 
largest-selling complete church organ. 


3. ‘The Hammond Organ requires 
no structural changes in your church. 
It can be placed almost anywhere, 
and moved at will. 


4. Only the Hammond Organ has 
‘reverberation control’’, an exclusive 
feature that brings organ music of 
cathedral quality even to the smallest 
church or chapel. 





Learn how easily your church may 
own a Hammond Organ. See and hear 
this remarkable instrument at your 
nearest Hammond dealer’s. For com- 
plete information, mail coupon today. 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Instrument Company, 


2973 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Il. 


Without obligation, send me full information on the new Hammond Organ, including my 


dealer’s name, a partial list of churches owning Hammond Organs and tested fund-raising plans. 


Name... 
Street... 


City 


P. O. Zone 








Get ANCHOR Fence 

Protection—Send |\ / “Z°% 

for This Helpful > bing 
Booklet <a" ‘ 


Vandalism calls for strong measures . . . and one 
of the strongest you can take is to protect your 
grounds and buildings with Anchor Chain Link 
Fence. This fence offers day and night resistance 
to malicious intruders . . . while blending har- 
moniously with the beauty and dignity of your 
cemetery, church, rectory, convent or school 
grounds. 
Take the first step today toward learning more 
about this method of protection. Send for our 
free, illustrated catalog. This booklet shows 
many types of Anchor Chain Link Fence, specifi- 
cally designed to match a wide variety of settings. 
There are also helpful descriptions and pictures 
of the four big pete features: Deep-Driven 
Anchors which hold the fence permanently erect 
and in line; Square Frame Gates which remain 
free from sagging and warping; Square Terminal 
Posts and U-Bar Line Posts which increase strength 
and durability. 
To discuss your fencing problems personally, we 
will send a trained Anchor Fence engineer—with 
no obligation—to give you the benefit of more 
than a half-century of fence experience. Write 
to: Anchor Fence Div., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6642 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 

. ° * 


Anchor also makes a complete line of Anchor- 
Weld Iron Fences and Gates that combine the 
permanence of electrically-welded construction 
with ‘the beauty and dignity of wrought iron. 
Send for catalog 111. 


Anchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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Church Building Trends 


A Message to Laymen and Architects 


Because this church building issue will be read by laymen, 
including architects, this brief message is addressed to them. We 
have tried to place their local program in the right orientation. 


HE Interdenominational Bureau of 

Architecture estimates that the 

Protestant churches will spend 
$650,000,000 in new buildings sand al- 
teration in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod. Inasmuch as the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention announces that its 
churches will spend $200,000,000, the 
above figure seems low. But there is 
little question but that the total to be 
spent for church building the ten years 
following World War II will reach 
proportions greater than in any earlier 
decade of American history. 


The extent of the planned building 
means, of course, that many who, to 
date, have not given serious attention 
to church building will now study such 
a program. They try to understand 
the traditions and history of church 
buildings. If one is wise his study will 
also include the churches. One may 
safely assume that the denominations 
have developed certain “musts” in 
church design which may not be evident 
to the casual observer. 


First, it is well to understand that 
few churches stand entirely alone. 
There are a few. They are usually 
designated as “community churches.” 
Most churches, however, are affiliated 
with denominations. There are more 
than two hundred denominations in the 
country. It is not necessary to study 
them all or even to know each one by 
name. It is a matter of wisdom to 
place them in larger classifications with 
similar social and theological back- 
grounds. Traditional architecture varies 
with the groups. 

Authority to enter into contract 
varies with the type of church. In 
some churches the board of trustees 
may have that right; in others, a con- 
gregational vote may be necessary. In 
a few the right to contract may be 
passed on to a special committee. Sel- 
dom does the pastor possess the author- 
ity. One of the sad experiences of an 
architect friend of mine was the re- 
ception of a contract from a building 
committee of a certain church. After 
he had developed designs and plans a 
second architect was employed by the 
church and he found that he had no 
legal recourse for his toil. The build- 
ing committee had had no legal right 
to contract. 


During the last two decades some of 
the major denominations have created 
architectural bureaus or offices. Few 
of these offer churches architectural 
service but do give an advisory and 
consultative service. They also have 
the responsibility of developing the ar- 
chitectural consciousness of the de- 
nomination. The early work of these 
bureaus was to see that churches be- 
ing erected had adequate educational 
rooms. Gradually their work has broad- 
ened until they are today making defi- 
nite recommendations regarding the 
worship and social facilities. 


If the architect is dealing with the 
local church which is entirely self 
supporting, the denominational bureau 
will come into the picture only in an 
indirect way. In such instances the 
local society will have the control of its 
own plans. If, on the other hand, the 
local church is being assisted by de- 
nominational funds it is probable that 
the contribution or loan of the de- 
nomination depends upon the approval 
of the architectural plans. Probably 
one-half of the churches erecting new 
buildings accept grants or loans from 
the denomination. One of the ques- 
tions that the church designer and 
committee needs to ask is whether or 
not the plans for the church are de- 
pendent upon the denominational ap- 
proval. Such approval is necessary in 
the instance of most of the larger de- 
nominations. 

As an illustration, take two sections 
from a circular issued by the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society. 


_ “The society requires that the work- 
ing drawings of each proposed edifice 
shall be reviewed by the secretary of 
the department, who confers with the 
consultant church architect, and that 
the plans shall be approved by the so- 
ciety before the loan is made. 

“The society does not make loans in 
cases where it is apparent that the 
church will incur too large a debt, or 
in cases where their financial plans 
are inadequate for their task.” 

Similar provisions are made by most 
of the other denominations. 

The clearing house of the various 
denominations of church architecture 
is an office under the direction of the 
Home Missions Council which has as 
itc executive secretary, a minister, th: 
Elbert E. Conover. It is known as the 

(Turn to page 24) 
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The purchase that 
gets the church 
treasurers approval 


Why, when the decision is made to buy a 
duplicator, is the church treasurer so 
quick to specify the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator? 

Because he has the responsibility of 
handling the church’s money . . 
people's money. 

He knows there are few other pur- 
chases made for the church office that 
deliver as much for the money as does 


the Mimeograph duplicator. And the 


. other 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. $. Patent Office - A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago . 


other people, whose money he spends, 
are quick to agree with him. 

For this versatile machine offers the 
highest quality in duplication at low 
cost for every church use. 

The clear, clean, black-and-white 
copies are as clear, as clean, and as black- 
and-white whether you run one, one 
hundred, or one thousand. In quality, 
they reflect the fine standing of a church. 

No special technical skill is required 


to operate a Mimeograph duplicator. In 
many cases, the boys and girls who will 
run it are already familiar with it, for it 
is the duplicating method most often 
taught in schools. 

{ nationwide service setup keeps it 
running right, and a staff of duplicating 
experts helps you get the most for your 
money out of it. That’s why it’s the 
Number One choice of American busi- 
nesses and institutions. 


The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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Proposed 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 


Akron, Ohio 
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Ground Floor Plan 


Outstanding among the thousands of proposed 
new churches is St. Paul’s Episcopal of Akron, 
Ohio. Architecturally it follows the traditional 
English Parish Gothic. With this has been com- 
bined the social and educational facilities so nec- 
essary to a complete American church. Parking 
space for 135 cars is provided. Architects are = 
Walter F. Tunks l A | 


Cram and Ferguson of Boston. 
is the rector of the church. 




































































Second Floor Plan a 








Church Building Trends 


(From page 22) 
Interdenominational Bureau of Archi- 
tecture and is located at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Protestant denominations are more 
in agreement on the type of educational 
facilities needed than they are in the 
worship appointments. It is noticeable 
that in the past few years there has 
been a tremendous swing away from the 
center pulpit to the chancel with the 
divided choir and the altar at the 
east of the chancel. The Interdenomi- 
national Bureau would insist on this. 


In a recent letter from Mr. Conover in 
which a church plan is criticized he 
says: “A convention hall type of plat- 
form is labelled a chancel and evi- 
dently the choir arrangement is the ob- 
solete plan that many churches have 
been tearing out during the last twenty 
years.” 

In contrast to the above attitude, 
take a quotation from a communica- 
tion from William A. Harrell of the 
Department of Church Architecture 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
This department in its plan book re- 
peatedly recommends the platform with 
the center pulpit. 


“The usage, 
opinion and policy of the churches in 


Mr. Harrell writes: 


the Southern Baptist Convention is for 
We do 


not have any reason for placing the 
pulpit at one side. There is nothing 
we wish to magnify more than the open 
Bible on the pulpit behind which the 
minister may stand and from which 
he may proclaim his message.” 


the pulpit centered sanctuary. 


There is a sectional division of Prot- 
estantism in the United States. The 
development in the northern states has 
been toward facilities for worship. In 
the south the spirit of pulpit evangelism 
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is dominant. This probably gives the 


explanation fer the two points of view. 
In the traditional liturgical denomina- 
tions of Protestantism, such as the 
Episcopal and Lutheran, the chancel 
with the altar is almost a necessity. 
We say almost for there are churches 
of these denominations with the center 
pulpit. Among other groups the mat- 
ter is still largely one of church pref- 
erence. The Methodist Church which 
traditionally is a great evangelistic 
body has definite leanings toward the 
chancel. Churches which practice im- 
mersion have a rather difficult problem 
in trying to use the historic chancel 
but have met it by having the baptis- 
try back of the altar. 


In the average Protestant church 
the following facilities are necessary: 


A house of worship 

Facilities for Christian Education 
Social rooms 

Administrative rooms or offices. 


The worship appointments should be 
in touch with the present day denomi- 
national trend. The social rooms and 
offices may be left largely to the local 
church and architect. The most rigid 
denominational requirements will be 
found in the classrooms and education- 
al facilities. The specifications are 
based on years of experience in reli- 
gious teaching. 


In observing the more recently con- 
structed churches. certain tendencies 
are clearly indicated. These would 
certainly include the following: 

More emphasis on worship appoint- 
ments. This is seen not alone in the 
changing type of chancel but in the 


use of chancel appointments in brasses 
and precious metals. 


New appreciation of quality in win- 
dows, organs, chimes, etc. 


Retention of pews. Despite of many | 
things said and written about repiacing | 
pews with comfortable chairs, the at- | 
titude is strongly for the retention of | 


the pew. 


Supplementary chapels. These small | 


chapels should have entrances from the 


street. They are used for personal de- | 


votions, weddings, funerals, etc. 


Comfortable social rooms. These 
rooms should be well lighted, well 


heated. They must be furnished with | 


comfortable chairs. 


Toilet facilities. Adequate toilet | 


facilities for the various aged groups. 


Departmental educational facilities. 
This means departmental worship units 
with individual class rooms. 


Church office and pastor’s room. The 


newer churches provide not alone a | 


study for the minister but also an 
additional room for pastoral consulta- 
tions, an important part of the work 
of the modern minister. 


; Dining rooms for two types of serv- | 
ice. Self-service plans have made gains | 


in the church dining room. 


Supplementary kitchens. Kitchen- 
ettes placed near the social rooms for 


the better churches. 











QUALITY * DISTINCTION ¢ BEAUTY 





FAMOUS JUDSON ‘’WEAR-EVER’’ 


—-ALUMINUM— 


COMMUNION SERVICE SETS 





Manufacture has again been resumed to bring you this special service 
of fine aluminum. It is of quality construction with a finish so fine that 
few are able to distinguish it from silver. The aluminum is light in 
weight, durable, and does not tarnish. One to four trays can be placed 
upon one base and with the ornamental cever the appearance of this 
distinctive service is very much enhanced. 


ALUMINUM BREAD PLATE— TRAY—with forty glasses ...... $9.50 
RS I a er $1.75 
COVER—with ornamental cross .. 2.75 
ALUMINUM BREAD PLATE— 
ee RE eee SRE YOM, Seer eer eer tree oe 2.50 
ALUMINUM OFFERING PLATE.. 2.50 


It is our sincere wish that all may find 
in the beauty and dignity of this fine 
Communion service inspiration and mean- 
ing for their own Communion services. 








PASTOR'S INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SET 


Price, $4.25 





At last a new, inexpensive, practical, and durable Pastor's Individual 
Communion Set. The case is made of lasting material, leather covered, 
lined with purple velvet, fully equipped with three glasses, flagon and 
metal container for wafers or bread with small aluminum bread plate. 
This little Communion set will make possible a simple service at the 
bedside of those to whom the symbol of worship needs to be taken— 
the shut-in and the sick. Size, 654 x 3!/, x 134 inches 
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\/ FILMS OF THE NATIONS, INC. i) 
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' Its purpose: to create better un- : 
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among the nations of the world y) 

by means of films, thereby con- ; 

tributing to the ideal of lasting \ hj 
peace, 


to show, with films, how people \ }) 
in other countries live, their 
particular problems in the post- 


war world and their position in W) 
international relations; Y ’ 
to promote, encourage and stim- \ if 
ulate circulation of educational Y 
films of foreign countries in the \ i 
United States and abroad, on a 
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non-profit basis; to have a cen- 
WV) tral organization on behalf of 
various nations where inquirers 
\ may apply for films on several 
} countries simultaneously; to pool 
| the experience, knowledge and 
resources of nations so as to W 
arrive at better films and for 
these a complete and efficient na- 
\V/) tionwide system for distribution. V 
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Write for 
your complimentary copy 
of our rental catalogue 





HOME OFFICE 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS, inc 


18 W. 55th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
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—Aitlanta, Ga.— Miami, Fla.—New Orleans, 


la.—Memphis, Tenn.—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
—Dallas, Tex.—Denver, Colo.—Los Angeles, 
Cal.—Portland, Ore 
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Selecting the Architect’ 


RCHITECTURE is one of the 

learned professions. The compe- 

tent architect must have techni- 
cal skill and knowledge, business and 
executive ability, and artistic feeling 
with a background of general scholar- 
ship. He has taken courses in liberal 
arts, literature and history as well as 
technical training in business adminis- 
tration, design, architecture, engineer- 
ing and purchasing. In addition to all 
this, the designer of the House of God 
must have a deep religious feeling. 

Most states require the examination 
and registration of architects, making 
it illegal to use the term “architect” 
without such legal registration. The 
architect must of course be independ- 
ent of the contractor and be absolutely 
uninterested financially in contractors 
or building materials. Avoid plans sup- 
plied by lumber mills or contractors, as 
you would doubtful patent medicines for 
a serious illness. If plans are not signed 
with the words “Registered Architect,” 
ask if the one who drew them is indeed 
an architect. 

Do not expect the best architects to 
come soliciting your work. The very 
architect you need may never soli- 
cit. He may take the same attitude 
that the doctor or lawyer does toward 
soliciting work. Do not employ the 


| architect on the basis of pleasing pic- 


| 


| may win the commission. 


tures he may present. Anyone may 
hire a good artist to draw sketches that 
will please the Building Committee. 

Employ the architect just as you 
would other expert professional service 
—upon his ability and record of accom- 
plishment and his sincere interest in 
the work of the church. 


The worst possible way to select an 
architect is to invite several to present 
sketches. Then the best salesman with 
the prettiest pictures and _ rashest 
claims as to the cost of his buildings 
It is as un- 


| reasonable to ask an architect to pre- 
| pare free sketches as it is to ask a 


WV 


lawyer or doctor to present a free opin- 
ion, which you will use or not use as 
you choose, and expect satisfactory re- 
sults. There is, however, an approved 
competitive method in which architects 
are invited to submit tentative plans 
for which they will be paid, the best 
solution being determined by a jury. 
Expect to pay the architect a fair 
fee. His fee must cover a wide range 
and variety of expenses. Besides com- 
pensating the architect for his expert 





knowledge and services of a _ varied 
*From the booklet, “Church Building Leader- 
ship,’ published by the Interdenominational Bu- 


reau of Architecture. Used by permission. 


nature, out of his fee he must pay his 
draftsmen and engineers, the majority 
of whom are college and university 
trained, office force, rent, supplies, blue- 
printing plans after they are drawn, 
typing or printing specifications, etc. A 
good architect will save the church far 
more than the amount of his fee. 

The minimum fee a church should 
expect to spend for complete architect- 
ural service is 6 to 8 per cent of the 
cost of the building and any furnish- 
ings and equipment selected with the 
architect’s advice. Especially for re- 
modeling, 8 per cent or more should 
be paid. A comparison of this fee with 
the cost of other expert and profes- 
sional services, in consideration of what 
the charge really covers besides the 
time of the architect himself, will show 
it to be very reasonable. The fee for 
church work should be more than the 
standard rate paid for commercial work 
which costs the architect less to exe- 
cute. 


It costs an architect much more to 
serve a church than a commercial en- 
terprise. More time is consumed with 
committee meetings and consultations 
with the pastor or other members of 
the church who feel interested. In a 
business building several floor plans 
may be duplicated, but in a church 
nearly every room requires individual 
attention. 

The architect must be given suffi- 
cient time and be left uninterrupted to 
develop and revise his plans — thereby 
saving money for the church and secur- 
ing a better result. 

Every church building problem must 
be studied individually — no two prob- 
lems are alike. 

Authorize ONE PERSON to inform 
the architect of all decisions. 

A DEFINITION OF 
ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE 
Division I — Preliminary Drawings and 

Sketches 

Several plans and exterior designs 
showing various solutions of the prob- 
lem; these to be revised or modified 
until a satisfactory plan and exterior 
design have been approved and esti- 
mates of the cost secured. Specially 
prepared publicity drawings may be 
provided for the financial campaign. 
Then a final set of complete prelimin- 
ary plans drawn to scale of 1/8” to the 
foot. 

Division II — Construction or Working 

Drawings 

Not ordered until the work in Divi- 
sion I has been satisfactorily completed 
and the preliminary drawings reviewed 
by the Bureau of Architecture or other 
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consultants. For a church building this 
section often requires twenty-five to 
forty sheets of drawings from which 
blue prints must be made. 
Division III — Specifications, 

Documents 

Specifications need to be thorough 
and complete, leaving nothing to the 
imagination of the contractor nor to be 
added later as “extras.” Preparation 
of specifications involves the examina- 
tion and thorough knowledge of hun- 
dreds of building materials and knowl- 
edge of the best methods of construc- 
tion. For a building to cost about 


Contract 


; $100,000, 170 or more pages of specifi- 


cations wiil be required. 

At this stage a total of 60 per cent 
of the architect’s fee should be paid. 
Division IV — Detailed Drawings 

Certain parts of the building, wood- 
work, stonework, windows, stairways, 
wall sections and assembled parts must 
be described fully by large-scale de- 
tailed drawings. 





is rendered in this division the build- ’ 


ing will be commonplace. 


Unless expert enki, 
Others will | 
! 


have to be paid to provide necessary | 


details. 
paid for special full-size plans of sym- 
bols, carved work, ete. 
Division V — Architectural Supervision 
Inspection of construction, materials, 
te., drawing of contracts, letting con- 
tracts, auditing accounts, approving 
monthly payments due contractors and 
vthers. Very essential for a successful 
outcome. 





LOWER THE SERVICE FLAG 
Present the stars to the men they sym- 
bolized. Send us 10 cents and we will 
mail you a service star wallet. 

CHURCH MANAGEMENT 

1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 





CHANCEL ALTERATIONS 


. Pews - Church Woodwork 


Ossit Church Furniture Co. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
SINCE 1867 


An additional amount may be | 



















































DEVOTIONS : 
IN EVERY HOME 


Uigper| 


“‘l a pastor you can encourage and facilitate the practice of 
daily devotions in every home of your church by making sure 
that each home always receives at least one copy of The Upper 
Room. 


Among the successful plans for placing The Upper Room in 
every home of achurch are: * 


1. Mail to every home a copy of each issue, together with 
a printed or mimeographed letter from your church. 
Emphasize the fact that The Upper Room is a part of 
your ministry. 


2. Representatives of the church visit every home once a 
quarter and leave a copy of The Upper Room. This plan 
notably stimulates church attendance as well as the 
spiritual life of the members. 


8. Quarterly distribution at the church on a “take one” 
basis. Copies can be mailed or carried to shut-ins and 
others who do not attend church services. 





4. Individual subscriptions paid for by the church and’ 
mailed direct to every home by The Upper Room. An 
appropriate token of recognition to new members. 


We will be glad to advise with any pastor or layman regarding 
these or any other suggested plans for providing The Upper 
Room regularly to every church home. 








The October-November-December issue is now ready for mailing. Ten 
or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy, sent on consignment, if 
desired, with privilege of returning unused copies for credit within 90 
days. Envelopes for remailing, $1.00 per 100. Yearly subscriptions 
in U. S., Canada and Latin America, 20 cents, postpaid; four years, 
$1.00. Other countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Bldg. Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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The Church and Radio 


A department conducted in cooperation with the Joint Radio Committee of the 
Congregational-Christian, Methodist and Presbyterian, U. S. A., Churches. 


Department Editor: Horace M. McMullen 








Church School by Radio 
by Josephine M. Smith* 


el OOD MORNING! This is the 
(> Radio Workshop of the United 

Churches Sunday School, 
broadcasting over KGY, Olympia.” 
For fifteen years now our church 
school has included radio broadcasting 
as one of its techniques in religious 
education. Because we are one of the 
schools pioneering in this field, other 
schools have been interested enough to 
ask us how it came about, how we 
manage, and what our problems are. 


We never sought the radio. It sought 
us. We started it as a stunt, really. Our 
church broadcasts its morning service, 
so when our summer Sunday school was 
faced with the problem of vanishing 
teachers, the one remaining teacher de- 
cided to use the existing loudspeaker 
system as an aid. She had a group of 
older pupils prepare the story of The 
Good Samaritan as a radio play (com- 
plete with sound effects) and give it 
ever the loudspeakers as if it were 
coming directly over the air. The 
audience reaction was so gratifyingly 
attentive and enthusiastic that the fol- 
lowing Sunday another “broadcast” 
was ‘presented. By this time word had 
gone out to the local radio station and 
it auditioned our program. We had 
not known then that the station was 
on the lookout for a children’s program, 
as proved to be the case; for, faulty 
though our methods were, the station 
offered us sustaining time on the air. 
We accepted, feeling it too great an op- 
portunity to miss, and we have had 
time allotted to us ever since. 


That was how we began. If it had 
not happened that all at once the radio 
station needed a children’s program to 
round out its program log, and if we 
had not been using local children as 
our actors, I doubt if we would ever 
have been offered the use of the air. 


*Josephine M. Smith is writer-producer of the 
Radio Workshop of the United Churches Sunday 
School, Olympia, Washington, and wife of the Rev. 
Dwight C. Smith, minister of the United Churches. 


Our program is still in such a technic- 
ally faulty state in so many ways that 
we shudder to think of what it prob- 
ably sounded like at the beginning. 
But we ‘started in the only way you 
can: we took the first step. 


When the fall session of the church 
school began the radio program had to 
be readjusted. The type of program 
we had been using was no longer of 
practical use to a departmental Sun- 
day school. Therefore we gave one 
Sunday a month to each department, at 
which time the broadcasters were 
chosen from that department, and the 
rest of the department listened in at 
broadcast time. (All programs are pyro- 
duced “live’ from the studios.) The 
teacher who had begun the project con- 
tinued as writer and producer but be- 
fore beginning each script, she con- 
ferred with the department superin- 
tendent. Together they chose that part 
of the month’s study which seemed 
most suitable for that department’s 
radio presentation. 


This meant four separate types of 
script, each written for a different age 
group. We have been asked, “Who 
listens to a program with no more con- 
tinuity than that?” The answer is, of 
course, that we are absolutely sure of 
the department for which it was writ- 
ten, for we know that they are listen- 
ing. But it has been of immense satis- 
faction to learn of other regular listen- 
ers. Naturally, the sisters and the 
cousins and the aunts of the partici- 
pants listen. The neighborhood of each 
child listens! We have also quite a 
group of appreciative shut-ins and 
elderly people who enjoy the children 
because they are children. We know of 
two country homes which gather chil- 
dren together for a Sunday school ses- 
sion and listen regularly. Most amus- 
ing of all is the wide variety of church- 
going people all over the city, adults 
of all denominations, who use us as a 


time check! Our broadcast runs frem 
10:15 to 10:30 and our sign-off is, 
“Now you have just time to get to 
your own church if you start now!” 
And they take us quite literally. 


What we have tried to do with our 
program is twofold. First, we feel 
an obligation to the local station and 
our own standards of good taste to 
keep the program non-controversial, in- 
terdenominational, inter-faith, and just 
lain interesting. Second, we wish to 
serve our own Sunday school with a 
new medium in the techniques of good 
educational method. 


Have we succeeded? Not entirely. 
A lot remains to be done. After over 
a year of broadcasting we are begin- 
ning to see our way more clearly and 
to correct our faults. Fortunately, we 
have a group of appreciative adults 
who respect what we are trying to ac- 
complish and who react with construc- 
tive and wise criticism. We have a 
Sunday school which is _ enthusiastic 
about the idea. All the children want 
to participate (and eventually all of 
them will, for we rotate our broad 
casters), and their retention of mate- 
ria] presented over the air is exceed- 
ingly gratifying. 

Cur problems all stem from the 
one source: inexperience with the me- 
dium. The writer and producer is 
gaining in experience with every script 
and every rehearsal. Mistakes are in- 
evitable. Even the most carefully re- 
hearsed program can go sour if one of 
the children misreads a line and then 
gets too embarrassed to recover with 
the ease an adult performer would em- 
ploy. All this adds to its charm if 
the program is purely local and most 
of the listeners know the child involved 
but, it would never do on big tim 
radio. As time goes on, however, and 
more children participate, the faul! 
due to nervousness are practically nil. 
Another problem in our ease is the fa: 
that because our local station is smal! 
it does not employ a full time program 
director who can work with us. Th‘ 
script writing and production must. 
therefore, all be done the hard way. 

The’ greatest problem, howeve 

(Turn to page 30) 
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@ Let your church tower pour out the ever glorious 
songs of The Saviour’s birth through the rich, golden 
voice of Schulmerich Carillonic Bells. Here is the instru- 
ment best fitted to translate the songs of the ages into songs 


in the air, with tones of purest beauty. 


You may have the joyous voice of Carillonic Bells in your 
church this Christmas. No season could be more appro- 
priate than this, to dedicate a memoria! that proclaims 
joy and peace to heart and home. Early inquiry is neces- 


sary if installation by Christmas is desired. 


For Information Address Dept. cm-13 
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ELECTRONICS, INC. 


SELLERSVILLE, 


PA. 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS - SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
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A“ Children’s Chapel 

2 ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, SHARON, PA. 
i“ Warner & Mitchell, Architects 

’ Just a corner of the charming 
r Children’s Chapel upon whose 
t walls are painted the story of 
: the Children’s Crusade. If you are 
planning a Children’s Chapel or 
: Baptistry, it would be well for 
> you to see the other interior 


photographs which show the 
interesting work of renovation 
executed by Rambusch. 


RAMBUSCH 





2West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N.Y. 
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National pipe 


It's the Original 


KING JAMES VERSION 
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The Church and Radio 
(From page 28) 

comes in the Sunday school itself. The 
script writer and the superintendent 
of the department are often the only 
people who know what the program is 
to be about. No preparation is made 
for the broadcast with the teachers and 
the pupils not involved. Radios are 
not plugged in, the station is not tuned 
in, ragged reception and someone fool- 
ing with the radio have taken up part 
of the actual broadcast time. After 
the broadcast the department superin- 
tendent sometimes feels too rushed to 
follow through with discussion. Most 
apparent of all is the natural (but fu- 
tile) resentment of the superintendents 
to meet a time. If they could tune in 
when they were ready, most of these 
defects would be remedied. It is just 
one of those things imposed by our 
mechanical existence about which the 
writer-producer can’t do anything. 

Despite all this we hope to continue 
broadcasting at least another year. The 
program needs a real chance at per- 
fecting from the teaching angle before 
it is discarded as being too much of a 
good thing. When we have done this 
we will really have advanced tc the 
point where we can offer advice to oth- 
ers sincerely trying to improve their 
own church schools. 

“This is the Radio Workshop of the 
United Churches Sunday School, re- 
minding you that now is the time to 
start to your own church, if you want 
to be on time.” 


THE PLIGHT OF THE 
RELIGIOUS BROADCASTER 


By the Editor 


If you have a critical ear you don’t 


have to do much broadcasting before 


you realize the plight of the religious 
broadcaster. He is using a medium 
which imposes large demands on time, 
talent, and budget,—demands which are 
most difficult for the church to meet. 
Let us consider first these demands and 
then see what feasible steps can be 
taken to meet them. 

Most religious broadcasting is done 
over local stations. And most local 
stations are not adequately equipped 
to handle anything beyond the simpler 
types of programs. Some have studio 
organs which may or may not be in 
good working order. Many do not 
have. Local stations having a studio 
with its own control room are a rarity. 
This means that rehearsal auditions 
are fed into the master control room 
where they are heard in conjunction 
with the program on the air at the 
time. It is with great difficulty that a 
producer listens to his audition while 
another program is also clamoring for 
attention. Then the additional engi- 
neer required for the rehearsal is 
available at certain times only or must 
be paid for overtime work. A further 
stumbling block is the lack of trans- 
criptions and needed sound effects. 
Most stations do not originate enough 
local programs requiring more than 
minimal aids to warrant their stocking 
enough of these. Nor is adequate pro 
fessional assistance available since the 
religious program is usually sustain- 
ing and station personnel is not paid. 

Add to these station difficulties the 
limitations of your own time and abil- 
ity. Few religious radio directors can 
devote their full time to this work. 
Most of them have parish, conference 
and community responsibilities. Thei: 
radio work must of necessity be an 
avocation. As to ability most have 

(Turn to page 32) 











CENTENARY METHODIST CHURCH 
Hamlin, Pennsylvania 
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THE BEST MEMORIALS 


LE bplriluat. wiles 


What is an appropriate memorial for the servicemen and 
servicewomen of the church? 












One of Sallman’s famous paintings of the Christ meets 
all requirements. Permanency, dignity, beauty, spiritual 
values, all are found in these new large six-color repro- 
ductions. . 


IMPRESSIVE BARBIZON FRAME 
35x45 Size 


Finished in gold bronze, it fits into any setting. The e 


picture is made permanent by a special process of ver- 
plexing which seals in the colors and protects the surface. 


Thrée of SALLMAN’S Famous Paintings 
available in this large size for memorials 
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\ No. 4000—Head of Christ, 35x45... $40.00 
= No, 4002—Christ at Heart’s Door, 35x45... 40.00 
KS No. 4003—The Lord Is My Shepherd, 35x45________. ..... 40.00 





A bronze name plate (available through your 
picture supplier) provides permanent marking 
for your memorial. 
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BEAUTIFUL CHURCH FOR SMALL COMMUNITY 


Hamlin, Wayne County, Pennsylvania, has a population of 800; the Methodist Church has a membership of 112. 
But it has recently dedicated this beautiful new church which has cost approximately $40,000. Increasing costs raised 
the figure to about twice that criginally estimated. The church lost its earlier building by fire. Walls of the new 
church are constructed of native field stone. The architect of the building is Floyd A. Chapman of Lake Ariel, 
Pennsylvania. The minister is George R. Akers. The church acknowledges its debt to Wenner & Fink, architects of 
Philadelphia, for plans used as a basis of study for the new church. 
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WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY 
FREEDOM? 


We all want Freedom for ourselves 
and our children but we expect some- 
ene else to be responsible for it. 

Rights involve responsibilities and 
the right of Freedom is no exception 
to that rule. 

If individuals do not accept responsi- 
bility then, properly, government will 
and must take over rights and authori- 
ties which are vital to Freedom. 

It is our fault as citizens, not Con- 
gress’ fault, that we have moved so far 
into pagan, stateist patterns of controls. 
It will be our fault if we do not reverse 
the trend before it reaches the totali- 
tarian level. 

We shall get what we deserve, be it 
slavery or Freedom, measured by our 
willingness to accept responsibility and 
carry it with integrity and honor. The 
peril of what Paul Hutchinson calls the 
“mortal God state” is already upon us. 
Only courageous people can be free men! 

The democratic process, constitutional 
government, and the basic freedoms are 
costly in responsibility but upon them 
depend the things that matter most in 
life. Communism, socialism, fascism or 
Stateism cannot take root in a society 
of responsible citizens. 

Christian ministers have special re- 





sponsibilities and special opportunities | 


to champion Freedom; capital F. Free- 
dom, root Freedom, and spiritual Free- 
dom—the first cause Freedom on which 
all small letter freedoms must depend. 
Each of us must make this matter of 
Frecdom our personal responsibility. 

Are you interested in receiving our 
regular bulletins? In a personal visit 
with one of our representatives. In 
having literature to distribute to your 
parish. Would you like Dr. Paul Hutch- 
inson’s book “The New Leviathan?” Let 
us hear from you! 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Advisory Committee 


Chairman, DONALD J. COWLING, President Car- 
leton College 1909-1945; ROGER W. BABSON, 
Statisticlan; UPTON CLOSE, Author, Commenta- 
tor; CARY EGGLESTON, Physician; DE WITT 
EMERY, Founder National Small Business Men’s 
Association; EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, Bible 
Scholar, Author; THEODORE GRAEBNER, Pro- 
fessor Theology, Author; ALFRED P. HAAKE, 
Economist, Lecturer; ALBERT W. HAWKES, 
United States Senator; SAM HIGGINBOTTOM, 
Missionary ; RUPERT HUGHES, Author; RUFUS 
B. VON KLEINSMID, Chancellor University of 
Southern California; ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, 
President California Institute of Technology; 
FELIX MORLEY, Author, Editor; ALFRED 
NOYES, Author; NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, 
Clergyman ; CHANNING POLLOCK, Author, Dra- 
matist, Lecturer; LEONARD E. READ, President 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc.; ROB- 
ERT GORDON SPROUL, President University of 
California; RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor 
Leland Stanford University. 


ene, Ae Re er Director 
Donald J. Cowling..Chairman Advisory Committee 





SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
Title Guarantee Bidg., Dept. HK5 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

I am a minister of a church and in sympathy 
with your Crusade for Freedom. 
your representative list to receive your publica- 
tions. I understand there are no financial obli- 


gations. 
NAME 
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The Church and Radio 

(From page 30) 
limited training and experience. In 
order to get and keep the “feel” of the 
medium one must be in it constantly. 
Radio programs are deceptive in the 
apparent ease with which they come 
over the air. A smoothly produced 
show has required several hours of re- 
hearsal in addition to much advance 
preparation, and all this with experi- 
enced and well paid talent. 


A further factor is money. Local 
and state councils of churches have 
many demands upon their usually lim- 
ited budgets besides those of radio. Yet 
radio is extremely expensive. Even a 
sustaining program which is much 
cheaper to produce than a commercial 
program may easily run, like the Jew- 
ish Eternal Light, to a thousand dol- 
lars a week. The first series of the 
Radio Edition of the Bible, thirteen 
programs, cost $7800. These figures, 
of course, are for talent only, and the 
programs being sustaining, do not in- 
clude any cost of time. Against these 
modest (for radio) budgets councils in- 
clude a figure ranging from nothing at 
all to several hundred dollars for a 
year’s radio work. When such a fig- 
ure must cover musical, speaking, dra- 
matic talent, publicity, special station 
expenses, it is easily seen that the local 
religious program labors under finan- 
cial exigencies. 

Meanwhile competition is stiff. The 
locally originating program may ap- 
pear on the air sandwiched between two 
network programs. Even if it is part 
of a block of local time the listener 
still has subconsciously in his mind the 
high standard of network production. 
In the privacy of his home the listener 
has no fear of being impolite. If your 
program lags he can tune in another 
station or simply switch off his radio 
altogether. 

Thus listing the difficulties of the 
religious broadcaster might seem to 
imply that he should resign from that 
capacity and leave the air to commer- 
cial interests. But the darkness is not 
complete. There are some glimmer- 
ings of light. First of all, the local 
program has by its very nature a type 
of appeal which the network program 
can never have. People like to hear 
others whom they know, if not person- 
ally at least by reputation. We can 


| make the most of this by using the 
| outstanding people of the local com- 


| munity. 
Place me on | y 


Many a social worker, pro- 
fessor, youth leader has a helpful mes- 
sage which he can communicate effec- 
tively if given a chance and a few 
words of suggestion. Then, too, local 


problems as well as people have their 
| special 


interest and a _ council of 





churches hour provides the opportunity, 
via the interview or round table for 
illuminating the local situation. 

Under the pressure of local limita- 
tions the types of programs should be 
kept as simple as possible. The half- 
hour drama is practically impossible 
of local production. Yet a well-writ- 
ten five-minute sketch, involving not 
more than three or four simple, scene- 
setting sound effects, could well set the 
stage for a round table discussion on, 
for example, harmony in the home. 
This should be written and produced by 
someone with the radio know-how; 
ctherwise better not done. Any good 
radio program creates an illusion. If 
the writing and production is not well 
done the illusion is either quickly shat- 
tered or not created at all. 


Since the round table, the interview, 
and the talk programs do not depend 
as heavily upon illusion as the drama- 
tic program they are more readily pro- 
duced with effectiveness. The pro- 
ducer should be on guard, however, 
against the deceptive simplicity of 
such formats. They require more than 
meets the ear. 

Religious broadcasting must increas- 
ingly be the work of spegialists in the 
field. The day when every minister 
must have his opportunity on the air 
is rapidly disappearing. Those who 
have the time and special ability for 
the field are slowly coming to the front. 
This is as it should be, for radio is, like 
other media of communication, highly 
technical. Councils of churches can 
expedite their radio work by providing 
some remuneration for those who must 
of necessity give several hours a week 
in order to provide adequate listening. 
For the development of religious broad- 
casters the church is already providing 
training through the NBC summer 
radio institutes, the national religious 
radio workshop, and local workshops 
and conferences. Those who seek to 
work in radio should and can have the 
benefit of these affairs. 

If the religious broadcaster will 
forego the temptation to variety and 
stick to a single format he will save 
himself a lot of headaches and will pro- 
duce a better program. Note the uni- 
formity, of radio’s most popular pro- 
grams: Fibber McGee und Molly, Boh 
Hope, Jack Benny. Over a period of 
years these have remained substan- 
tially the same. A good format is not 
easy to work out. Developing one re- 
quires several auditions, at least. When 
you have one which proves successful 
it is best to keep it, giving the needed 
variety in changes of talent and con- 
tent. Then too you can in this way 
build up a regular listening audience. 
The listener feels at home with the 
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program because he knows in. general 
what to expect. And for you, the most 
difficult part of the program has been 
completed before the show reaches the 
air. 

Inadequate budgets are the most dif- 
ficult obstacles to overcome. One sign 
of hope, however, is the growing reali- 
zation on the part of the church that 
radio does require money. Our Rhode 
Island Council of Churches, for exam- 
ple, has made substantial increases 
each year in its appropriation for 
radio until that department now has a 
larger budget than any other. An- 
other help is that the church can jus- 
tifiably ask high grade talent to do- 
nate its services. Many an: able per- 
son is willing and even eager to make 
his abilities available in the service 
of the church and its message. At 
the same time the more the church can 
remunerate talent the more responsible 
that talent will be. 

The church finds itself in a favor- 
able position also in the matter of 
publicity. Through conference papers 
and correspondence, through council 
mailings and meetings and through 
the weekly parish calendars and letters 
attention can be called to religious 
programs at a minimum of expense. 
The religious broadcaster has both a 
responsibility and an opportunity to 
assure himself of a sizable listening 
audience. 

Above all the church can depend 
upon the ever-present cry for a vital 
faith. upon a receptive ear, if only it 
provides a message couched in enter- 
taining and attractive form. As reli- 
gion becomes radiowise it finds a ready 
audience for the word it has to speak. 


RADIO NEWS 

On November 5 a “Church School 
of the Air” similar to that described 
in the above article celebrates its first 
anniversary. Sponsored by the Maine 
Council of Churches and _ presented 
over Station WCSH it brings to Maine 
children every Sunday mornng at 8:30 
an attractve and well-rounded pro- 
gram of religious education. 

Assisted by four children represent- 
ing churches of different denomina- 
tions Norman L. Hersey, minister of 
education at the State Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Portland, and other lo- 
cal ministers have been conducting the 
programs. 
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SUDBURY, 


$B100 Sanitary Communion Glass Filler $4.50... SB110 Bakelite ; 
Offering Plate $5.00 . .. SB115 Heavy Brass Offering Plate $10.00 
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Many boys and girls have respended. | 


Typical letters contained statements | 
like this: 
“We live three miles from our | 


church on a back road. Sometimes we | 
are snowed in and can’t go, so it would | 


be very nice to sing the hymns and 
read the Bible along with you.” (A 
fourteen-year-old girl.) 





MY 














OFFERING|| / 


INLAY DIME COLLECTORS 


No. 405. Holds $1.00 in dimes. $1.35 a 100. 
$2.09 in dimes. 


No. 406. 
No. 408 
No. 419. 


Free catal-g of Church and Sunday School req- 


uisites on request, 


10 South Wabash Avenue 


Giving Can Be Increased! 


Three 


approximate size 1144 x 214 x 3 


inches. 
by title. 


$3.00 in dimes. 
$5.00 in dimes. 













SECURITY MITE BOXES 


styles, heavy cardboard, My Offering 
My Easter Offering * 


100 bo» -50. 
oe See See My Christmas Offering 


OPEN SLOT COLLECTORS 


Two colors for competition—red and blue. 


ey end 100 collectors may bring in $16.C0 in pen- 
$4 co a ° nies; $65.00 in nickels; $160 in dimes. 
CO a 120. No. 1 for pennies or dimes. No. 2 for 
nickels. Order by mmber and color. ‘ 


2.25 a hundred, $21.50 a thousand. 


WM. H. DIETZ, Inc. 
Dept. 24 





Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Productive Pastures 


by Aclart D. McKeehan 








A—Sermon Starter: All Souls 


IDWAY in Autumn — Autumn 

of somber dawns and flaming 

sunsets—comes the sacred feast 
day of the dead, All Souls! The Nov- 
ember sunshine is watery and wan; in 
frost-blanched gardens a red aster and 
fragrant mignonette are all that remain 
of dead summer, and the wild harps of 
the wind peal the rushing octaves of 
that finale to Chopin’s Sonata of the 
Funeral March, like the head-leaf- 
swirl over a new made grave with all 
the doubt and question of the Great 
What Then? 

“There are periods in the lives of 
men which have to be overcome!” 
Beethoven wrote these words on All 
Souls’ Day of 1803. They were written 
out of one of those heart-breaks that 
are a kind of death in life; yet they 
would have been equally true of almost 
any period of his existence. Poverty, 
chronic ill health, the humiliation of a 
drunken father, the bitterness of re- 
peated rejections in love, the ingrati- 
tude of those whom he befriended, life- 
long loneliness, deafness which shut his 
ears to the splendor of the music which 
he created for others — with all these 
he was compelled to struggle. He 
struggled and he overcame. Misfor- 
tune was the war-horse which this 
knightly soul bestrode to victory. 

Periods in the lives of men which 
have to be overcome. In whose life is 
there not such a period? And how 
surely the life shows whether that per- 
iod has been run away from or faced 
and overcome. 

Four hundred years before our Christ- 
ian ealendar begins, Aeschylus, the 
grandest of the Greek dramatic poets, 
in the grandest of his plays says that 
the one clear meaning he can see in 
suffering is that it is sent in order that 
through it men may learn wisdom. If 
something is learned from it one is at 
least that much the gainer. But if 
nothing is» learned, if under affliction 
the heart turns hard and bitter, then 


all is dead loss. 
: £68 


Our little happiness, how fragile it 
is at best? A thread may snap. To- 
day, rich in the only riches there are: 
to love and to be loved. Tomorrow 
* * * 2? What best use to make, then, 
of this treasure while still it is ours? 
Share it! Share it! That alone, in 


the day when it is taken from us, will 
take from us also some of the ache of 
loss. Could anything be more fatal 
than to hoard affection between two, 
or to play the miser with it in a single 
family, or neighborhood, or nation? 
Thus hoarded it turns to ashes. To love 
nobly — what is that but out of one’s 
abundance to pour love and friendship 
into the lives of those who lack? To 
love much and well; to love many 
things and all souls; young and old, 
thought and action, work and play; 
not to be a scoffer; not to be a niggard 
with this precious ore of life — that is 
to have the fine, high courage of the 
heart, and to vanquish time and death. 
For we are rich only in that which we 
love, and in that love also is our im- 
mortality. 

Have they told you that a coffin and 
six feet of earth are the end? Carry 
your beloved dead in your heart and 
they shall speak to you from beyond 
the grave and give new meaning and 
purpose to your life. Carry them in 
your heart, and they will live anew. 
Call it by what name you will, explain 
it this way or that, the truth remains 
that spirit speaks to spirit across the 
chasms of death and the abysms of time 
just so surely as voice speaks to voice 
on the sightless couriers of the air 
across the mountains and seas of dis- 
tance. He who would hear the Voice, 











Hobart D. McKeehan 








let him listen at the door of his own 
heart. 

November’s foliage has banked its 
fires. The wind makes _§skeleton- 
clatter with the flower stalks of dead 
Summer. The year grays to Winter. 
Yet what is Winter but the year’s sleep, 
and what is death but the soul’s? The 
year’s sleep is but an Easter Eve. 
Morning comes; it is spring! Then 
what is the slumber of the soul but 
an Easter Eve to that awakening of 
all souls, of which the yearly resurrec- 
tion of all nature is promise and pledge 
* * * Listen to the beating of the great 
heart of the world, and can there be 
any doubt or question of the Great 
What Then? — Lucien Price in Litany 
for All Souls; Beacon Press. 


B—Sermon Starter: All Saints Day 


All the saints salute you.—2 Corin- 
thians 13:12. 
The calendar of the Christian year 


reminds us that this day is in celebra- 
tion of all the saints. The white altar 
covers remind us that immortality is 
not merely a future hope but is, indeed, 
a present experience to all who have 
been called of God through Christ to 
be saints. Times without number the 
Bible celebrates sainthood and, for 
some seventeen centuries the Church 
has celebrated All Saints Day. Per- 
sonally I have the feeling that, together 
with Christmas, Good Friday and Eas- 
ter, All Saints is one of the four most 
significant days of the Christian year. 
In this festival heaven and earth are 
blended together; eternity and time 
become one, and the Church is known 
for what it really is—one family in 
heaven and on earth. 

Reading again through the pages of 
the New Testament, walking leisurely 
through the history of the Church, and 
summoning what I have learned in my 
fellowship with those souls whose lives 
have been hid with God in Christ, I 
see that sainthood has three character- 
istics. These characteristics are im- 
memorial. They are universal. And 
they deserve celebration. The first is 
obscurity; the second is humility; and 
the third is fertility. 

I. Some saints are known. Their 
lives have been written. In some in- 
stances they have been canonized by 
the Latin Church. In many instances 
great institutions are the living. length- 
ened shadows of what they were and 
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did and dreamed. The Church com- 
memorates their anniversaries: the 
Blessed Mary, first and greatest of the 
saints; St. Paul, the pioneer of the 
universal Church; St. Chrystom, the 
golden-mouthed preacher; St. August- 
ine and St. Thomas the thinkers; St. 


Jerome, athe scholar; St. Francis, the | 


love-lit friend of Jesus. 

Nevertheless, most of the real saints 
of any time or place have lived and 
died unhonored and unsung. Indeed, 
they would have been amazed and per- 
plexed if someone had told them that 





they were saints. They would have | 
been utterly surprised—like those whe, | 
being both saved and honored by the | 
Son of Man cried out, “When saw we | 
Thee hungered and fed Thee? or. 


athirst and gave Thee drink?” But 
All Saints Day celebrates all of the 


saints—the unknown, the unseen, the | 


unsuspected and the forgotten—as well 
as those whose names shine like white 
candles in the meadows of blue. (See 
Ecclesiasticus, 44:8). 

II. We celebrate the humility of 


sainthood. Humility is an ever-present | 
mark of the saint. A saint is humble. | 
Saints do not wear haloes. They carry | 
no visible signs. They wear no shin- | 


ing badges, but they are humble and, 
therefore, teachable. They work where- 
ever there is a good work to do, re- 
gardless of whether anyone sees or 
praises their work or not. Lord Morely 
said, “A man can do a great deal of 
good in the world if he doesn’t mind 
who gets credit for it”; and the saint, 
though human and, therefore, apprecia- 
tive of gratitude, does not worry about 
who gets the credit. 

III. The third characteristic of saint- 
hood is fertility. The life of a saintly 
man or woman is powerful because it 
is potent. It is seminal. It is creative. 
It begets new life in other souls. The 
saint blows no trumpets and stages no 
shows, but he lights fires in cold rooms. 
He brings smiles to sad faces and dawn 
over the hills of human darkness. He 
makes it easier for men and women to 
see God and impossible for them not 
to love Jesus. 

Robert Browning wrote one of his 
longer poems in celebration of this kind 
of influence. In it he tells the story 
of the little Italian factory-girl, Pippa, 
and how on her one holiday in the year 
she goes about singing. She has a 
lovely voice, but the important thing 
is her choice of songs and the spirit 
with which she sings them. It just 
lappens that she passes by and lo, she 
becomes the turning point in the lives 
of others, saving them from degrada- 
tion and opening their tired eyes to 
new visions of beauty and of God. 
Browning called the poem, Pippa 

(Turn to next page) 
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, = church is immeasurably enriched by the classic 
beauty and distinction of church furniture by “Ameri- 


”° * ee 
can.” Here is beauty that grows more exquisite, more 


impressive with the years! Here is perfect harmony 
with the spirit and tradition of worship! 

Here, too, are functional utility and practical econ- 
omy. For “American” church furniture is designed and 
executed by master craftsmen using only the finest 
methods and materials. The result is church furniture 
which is at once supremely beautiful and remarkably 
serviceable. . 





We supply everything you need in fine church furni- 
ture and architectural woodwork—at prices to suit even 
modest church budgets. The services of our Church 
Furniture Designers are yours free. Consult them if you 
plan to build, remodel, or refurnish your church. Write 
for details right now! ; 





etmeucan Sealing Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 





























OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS 


for genuine solid bronze war 
memorial plaques, honor rolls, 
morkers, donor tablets and other 
church purposes. Described in free 
48-page catalog with more than 
150 illustrated suggestions of 
standard and custom designs. Get 
it now—for immediate use or fu- 
ture reference. 

; Send letter or post card today 
“. for Catalog CM. No charge o: 
obligation. 





INTERNATIONAL 36 EAST 22nd ST. 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


MALN FLOOR PLAN OF NEW BUILDING TO BE ERECTED BY 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 








Productive Pastures 

(From page 35) 
Passes—just that and nothing more. 
Well, that is what happens to us when 
a real saint comes our way. Life is 
changed. Vision is altered. Happy 
dreams become new and true again. 
And the faith we have professed—list- 
lessly, perfunctorily, if not unbeliev- 
ingly—trises like a Sleeping Beauty and 
ushers us into the presence of the King. 
Then it is that we begin to understand 
what we really mean when we say, “I 
believe in the communion of saints.” 
—H. D. M. 


POETIC WINDOWS 


VISION 


A tree, a road, a hillside 

And a white cloud drifting by— 

Ten men passed along that road, 

And ail but one passed by. 

He saw the road, the tree and the cloud, 
With an artist’s mind and eye, 

And he put them down on canvass 

For the other nine men to buy. 


MY BOOKS 


Give me 
Leave to enjoy myself. That place, 
that does 
Contain my books, the best com- 
panions, is 


To me a glorious court, where 
hourly I 

Converse with the old sages and 

philosophers. 

And sometimes for variety, I con- 
fer 

With kings and emperors, and 
weigh their counsels; 

Calling their victories, if unjustly 
got, 

Unto a strict account: and, in my 
fancy, 

Deface their ill-planned statues. 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Walter A. Taylor, now director of education and research of | 
the American Institute of Architects, designed this new building for 


the First Presbyterian Church of Erie, Pennsylvania. The church 
has a congregation of 1000. The minister is James Renwick Jackson. 
The exterior design of both the church and education building is 


Colonial. It is constructed garound an open court. Corridor connects 


the two main units. 








Can I then and pain, 
Part with such constant pleasures, When there is gold in every tired 
to embrace meadow, 
Uncertain vanities? No; be it When trees, half hushed to sleep, 
your care. . have bloomed again — 
AUTUMN Oh, then it is we feel God’s depth 
When autumn casts a splendid, of purpose, 
shining garment The mercy that His hand alone 
About the gray world’s poverty can show. 
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If He can paint the very soul of 
nature, 

His love can cause our weary 
hearts to glow! 

Our faiths grow dim * * * His good- 
ness never falters — 

Each scarlet leaf has told this 
truth to me! 

The snows will come — but after 
them the springtime. 

It is a part of life’s long mystery. 

The songs we sing grow reedy 
and old-fashioned, 

Day-dreams may turn to dust be- 
fore our eyes — 

But through the autumn, burning 
and impassioned, 

God tells us that real beauty 

never dies! 

— Margaret E. Sangster 


APOLOGY FOR AGE 


The world has need alike of old 
and young 

As the earth has need of sap- 
ling and of tree. 

The sweetest songs are never 
fully sung 

Until we glimpse that dark, 
mysterious sea 

That laves those shores men 
call eternity. 


For he who sees the evening 
shadows falling 

Has calm assurance of the 
coming day; 

Winter alone hears springtime’s 
voices calling, 

Finds in its silence wisdom 
to allay 

The tempests that beset 
youth’s stormy way. 

— Una W. Harsen 


PORTRAIT BY LOVE 


When God was making flowers, 
Was the time He visioned you 
Then made you from the pat- 
terns 

That were within His view. 
He gave to you the beauty, 
And the fragrance of the rose, 
The gracefulness and loveliness 
That all the flowers disclose. 

— W.H. Ferguson 


To augment a heap of wealth; it 
shall be mine 

To increase in knowledge. 
there, for my study! 

— John Fletcher in The Elder Brother 


Lights 


PEACE 
Courage, my soul! now to the si- 
lent wood 
Alone we wander, there to seek our 
food 
In the wild fruits, and woo our 
dreamless sleep 
On soft boughs gathered deep. 
There loud authority in folly bold, 
And tongues that stammer with 
disease of gold, 
And murmer of the windy world 
shall cease, 
Nor echo through our peace. 
— From the Sanskrit 


CHRIST IN US 

He is in the world 
as a man’s heart is in his breast — 
almost forgotten 
until a lover 
lays her head on the piteous ribs 
of the cage of bone 

(Turn to next page) 
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INVALUABLE IN PLANNING 





Those who plan to build a new church or remodel an old one 
will find PLANNING AND FINANCING THE NEW CHURCH 
an indispensable guide. Beautifully illustrated in rotogravure— 
an inspiration and delight as well as a practical handbook. 


Functional and artistic considerations, architectural types, 
common faults, finances and promotion are all discussed. 


Lavishly illustrated with model churches and floor plans. 
If you plan to build a church, by all means secure this book first. 


80 Pages, Including 30 Pages of Illustrations 
Blue and Tan Cloth Binding 
PRICE ... $3.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE or DIRECT FROM 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUS 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, 
MINNESOTA 




















will help you make your lessons vivid and interesting 
Simple to operate—anyone can use it. 


church organization can build its own 


of visual material. 


up library 
For over 20 years we have specialized in this field and carry a large stock 
of filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slides by all the best producers. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


THE STANLEY BOWMAR CO. 
2 2067 Broadway, Near 72nd Street, Box 3-0, New York 23, N. Y. 


The film- , 
strips and 2” x 2” slides are so inexpensive that any | 
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SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTORS 
With Motor-Driven 
Forced-Air Cooling 


USE IT THREE WAYS: (1) 
for 2”x2” 35mm. Paper or 


Glass Slides; (2) for single- 
frame Slidefilm; and (3) for double-frame Slide- 
film. This new DeVRY gives smooth, fast-focusing 
to hairline sharpness . . . Easily adjustable—in- 


stant framing . . . Easily set up for horizontal or 
vertical pictures . . 
Lamp—No. 7710. 


. Uses 300, 200, or 100-Watt 


DeVRY SCREENS 


See DeVRY’s new 1947 Model 
“DL” portable tripod screens 
that set up more quickly and 
easily, hold in position more 
firmly, afford more convenient 
adjustment to varied projec- 
tion cond'tions—and that add 
startling realism to your pfc- 





tures. Models from 30”x40” 
to 50”x52”. Also a complete 
line of wall and_ ceiling 
screens in sizes from 11’x14’ 
to 20'x20’. 






Motor-driven 
Forced-Air cooled 


Heat-absorption filter gives slides added protec- 
tion from heat damage. Precision optical system 
assures clarity and perfection of image. Shows 
standard 3%4”x4” slides. Lamp capacity up to 
1,000 watts. 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE A 
3-PURPOSE DeVRY 


You get unparalleled pre-war qual- 
ity, precision manufacture, simplicity 
of design—and the ultimate of per- 
formance in the new — 
DeVry RS-ND30 profes- 
sional sound-on-film pro- 
jector. Your DeVry is a 
3-Purpose unit that (1) 
safely projects both 
sound and silent films; 

(2) shows both black and white and color without 
extra equipment; (3) affords you portable P. A. 
facilities through its separately housed 30-watt 
amplifier and 12-inch permanent magnet speaker. 


Only 5 TIME WIN- 
NER of Army - Navy 
“E” for the produc- 
tion of motion picture 
sound equipment. 











DeVRY CORPORATION 

ttt! Armitage Ave., Dept. CM-C-10 

Chicago 14, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send complete in- 
formation on the following: DeVry 
Model RS-ND30 sound-on-film pro- 
jector ( ); Screens, Slide and Film 
Strip Projectors ( ); a new DeVry 
film catalog ( ). 
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Productive Pastures 
(From page 87) 
and hears 
the mysterious beat 
of the pulse of life. 
— Caryll Houselander 


QUOTABLE PROSE 


A SPIRIT THAT LAUGHS 

The spirit that has created the world 
is a Spirit that laughs. God is the 
universal laughter. One must feel that: 
feel how this laughter runs through the 
world; feel how full the world is of 
beauty and joy; feel how full the human 
soul can be with all this divine fullness. 
Let us but ask that the avenues lead- 
ing to the heart be kept open, for the 
world, for God, to enter by. Let the 
eye be open to beauty; let the ear be 
open to song; let the mind be open to 
thought and the soul to love: let man’s 
whole heing be open to the influences 
streaming into it from the far reaches 
of God’s world—this is the gift we 
should pray for. There is nothing else. 
—Joel Blau in The Wonder of Life; 
the Macmillan Company. 


THE GARDEN OF THE 
UNFORGOTTEN 

Sir Frederick Treves, traveling across 
northern India, found a community 
which still honored the memory of a be- 
loved local saint, four hundred years 
dead. With much difficulty he learned 
the location of the saint’s resting place; 
and with more difficulty he made the 
journey to the spot. It was an arduous 
trip, across a singularly barren, deso- 
late, repulsive tract, full of rocks and 
ruins and ugliness. Reaching his des- 
tination, he found an enclosure of per- 
haps two acres, scrupulously clean, 
orderly and well-kept, with trees and 
flower borders, marble basins of water, 
cool shade and trim walks, and in the 
center a dainty little marble shrine in 
perfect repair. A worshipper was 
kneeling on the steps. There was an 
air of perfect peace and seclusion, 
which by contrast to the desolate sur- 
roundings, gave the spot a memorable 
significance. He calls it, “The Garden 
of the Unforgotten.”—Charles E. Park 
in The Inner Victory; Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 


AMERICAN OPTIMISM 


What causes this incredibly active 
optimism? No doubt the curious phy- 
sical quality of the American atmos- 
phere which, after so many experiences, 
still surprises while it delights me, for 
I can do four times as much work in 
New York as I can in Paris. No doubt 


also the certainty that America is 
God’s country and everything must be 


well. Surely also, if subconsciously, a 
notion of Providence smiles away from 
the Founder’s theology, for it sees sal- 
vation everywhere, damnation nowhere. 
The conclusion is that the whole world 
has a right to American happiness 
while America has a duty to share its 
chances with every nation under the 
sun.—Abbe Ernest Dimnet in Think 
magazine. 


THE PREACHER’S TASK 


We in the pulpit stand where the 
specialties meet. We can keep our 
eyes on endangered human values and 
cry out when they are threatened even 
though we cannot make the prescrip- 
tion for their cure. Ours is the task 
of correcting the errors of experts. 
Religion is a matter of life and death, 
and the minister who is commissioned 
to serve the Lord of all life is obligated 
to preserve and present that wholeness 
of view which avoids the mistakes of 
the specialists. The preacher must 
ever struggle to keep his energies from 
heing dissipated by organizational 
activities and his prophetic voice from 
being muzzled by institutional inter- 
ests. It is his task to bring personal 
virtue up to the new frontiers of social 
temptations. The true pastor-preacher 
must catch the flashes of divine spirit 
manifested even in the darkness of war 
and harness them for the time of great- 
ness which we hope and pray will be 
tomorrow.—Ralph W. Sockman in Best 
Sermons, 1946; Harper & Brothers. 


TRIVIALITY 


The real tragedy of so many human 
lives is not the sorrow that visits them 
but their incapacity for containing it. 
They protect themselves against any 
great emotion whatsoever. They wall 
themselves in with a falsely prudent 
barricade of triviality. Knowing in a 
shallow sort of way that a full joy can 
swiftly become a full sorrow, they wel- 
come no joys except tepid ones. Their 
hopes never run high; their convictions 
are never passionate. They never truly 
venture anything. In this way they 
keep down mistakes much as a frugal 
merchant: keeps down bad debts — by 
taking no chances. Their beliefs are 
always carefully balanced by the proper 
proportion of respectable doubt. They 
live precisely rationed lives, a little at 
a time; or, as T. S. Eliot puts it, they 
“measure out their lives with coffee 
spoons.” When they die, it is merely 
the last little spoonful dripping away 
—almost cold and very stale. This, I 
say, is the real tragedy. Not that there 
is pain, but that so many try so des- 
perately to fend it off—preferring lit- 
tleness of heart — insensibility. —- A. 
Powel Davies in The Faith of an Un- 
repentant Liberal; The Beacon Press. 
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NEW BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
TO SERMONIZERS 


There is, in addition to high literary 
quality, an abundance of illustrative 
material and some fine quotable poems 
in Jan Struther’s lovely book, A Pocket- 
fu] of Pebbles (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
$3.50). * * * One of the most inter- 
esting and illuminating studies of Eng- 
lish customs and character I have ever 
read is The Land of the English People, 
by Alicia Street (J. B. Lippincott, 
$2.00) * * * There are many fine in- 
sights and some splendid sermon-start- 
ers to be found in The Inner Victory, 
by Charles E. Park, the distinguished 
Boston preacher (Harvard Press, $1.75) 
and no preacher can afford to miss 
Collected Poems, by Henry Treece 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50). Treece is 
not only a fine artist. He is a signifi- 
cant voice among the poets of our 
day. * * * One will, I predict, wait a 
long time before he finds again a vol- 
ume of sermons at once as sane and 
searching as The Faith of an Unre- 
pentant Liberal, by A. Powell Davies 
of All Soul’s Church, Washington, D. 
C. (The Beacon Press, $1.25). 





THE MINISTER’S WEEKLY 
DATE BOOK 
The Entire Year at a Glance 
75¢e 
Church Management 
1900 Euclid Avenue 











For your spirit’s sake 


Swath 


CMCNNGW 


JOHN J. WICKER 
$1.75 


Tangy as a fall day, Dr. Wicker’s 
retrospections leave no doubt that 
he has enjoyed living—and th«t 
he thinks you can too! This 
merry account of the people, in- 
cidents, and ideas which have 
crowded his life reveals a philos- 
ophy which has no truck with 
failure. The astonishing pep and 
good humor of this former pas- 
tor and educator stamp every 
page of Into Tomerrow—a tonic 
if you are nineteen or ninety. 


ask for 


By the author of 
THE MARCH OF GOD IN THE 
AGE-LONG STRUGGLE 


At Your Bookseller 


THE BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville Tennessee 
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The ORIGINAL Cathedral Films 


Christmas Story 


now available in 35mm Filmstrips. 





Set No. 1 Set No. 2 Set No. 3 
“The Christmas “The Child of Bethlehem” “Christmas Carols” 
Story” “The Three Wise Men” Six of your favorite Christ- 


“The Boyhood of Jesus” 
Three filmstrips in black and 
white. Approximately 100 
single frames on these three 
filmstrips. Each frame tells it’s 
story in word and picture. Sent 


postpaid for......... $7.50 


Beautifully photographed 
reproductions in full color 
KODACHROME. This 
35mm filmstrip contains 
27 single frames and is 
sent postpaid, with man- 
a $7.50 


mas Carols reproduced 
on 35mm filmstrip. The 
never - to - be - forgotten 
words are reproduced 
over a pictorial back- 
ground of The Nativity. 
Sent postpaid ...$2.00 


You can now obtain for your holiday programs, The Christmas Story 
in either full color or black and white on 35mm filmstrips. 


Send for descriptive folder and order now from your denominational 
supply house, or send check, money order or C.O.D. to Dept. CM 


Cathedral “Films 6404 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 

















STATE MANAGERS WANTED 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR SEVERAL 
HIGH-CLASS PROTESTANT MINISTERS 


Who, for some good reason, wish to make a change, 
but want to remain in the Church field 


An old established firm, well and favorably known from coast to 
coast, and rendering an exceptionally fine and greatly needed service to 
Protestant Churches, invites applications from ministers as described above, 
who can meet the following specifications: 


Age, not over fifty-five; good education, appearance and personality; 
car and ability to cover one, possibly two States; in position to carry about 
$200 worth of necessary supplies; able and willing to put in a fair day’s 
work five days a week; business references. 


The very generous agreement made with those appointed, plus the 
finest possible co-operation, means that the opportunity presented should 
easily be worth $5000 per year. Obviously, only high-class men will be 
considered. 


An interview will be arranged if your reply indicates that you are 
well qualified to present this important service to your fellow ministers. 
Write fully and in complete confidence, and please 
enclose small photo which will be returned. Address: 


ADVERTISER, BOX 109... CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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The Minister’s Wife in Court 


by Agnes Montgomery” 


This minister’s wife got a notice to serve on the jury. Surrounded 

by prosecution, defendants, defenders and human wolves she 

tried to serve and learn. Her experience will serve as a guide to 
other wives called for such service. 


EING a highly complex character 

for a minister’s wife, with a yen 

for adventure plus an abnormal 
lust for money, the receiving of a 
court’s summons to jury duty was a 
happy surprise. Seldom does anything 
so exciting come the way of “respect- 
able” ministers wives. 


Long before time I was up and into 
my humble best waiting for the hour. 
Wasn’t there a street car to catch and 
a court order saying “Nine Sharp?” 

At long last the doors opened and 
there was I handing a small yellow 
card over the counter to the prothono- 
tary. While waiting for the essential 
punch mark, I surreptitiously tried to 
decide which were the criminals, if any, 
and which the “Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Jury.” Believe that old saying, 
“Appearances are deceiving.” I won- 
der if the others finally came to think 
that of me. Shouldn’t be surprised. 

Court was scheduled to begin at nine, 
which apparently means nothing to the 
bar. They start when the spirit moves 
them, recess as often as possible, and 
dismiss on the slightest provocation. In 
spite of all this the seats got pretty 
hard before nightfall. Maybe pew con- 
ditioned women don’t take so easily to 
uncushioned benches. But I rode them 
out staunchly, reminding myself that 
there were meters on the seaters. 

Regardless of her personal feelings 
in the matter any woman over twenty- 
one is liable to a call to jury duty 
sooner or later. There are varied re- 
actions among the sisterin. Some feel 
jury duty to be a high and holy cause 
so they serve for conscience sake. 
Others go in for it on a mental basis, 
as a chance to learn something for 
nothing. The money minded are at- 
tracted chiefly by the greenbacks in- 
volved. There are valorous souls who 
go for adventure’s sweet sake. And 
some there are who go because it’s the 
best alibi in the world for getting out 
of housework. 

But whatever the motive when you’re 
called to go, you go. The only punc- 
ture-proof excuses are; physical dis- 
ability, illness or death, small children 





*Mrs. Frank W. Montgomery, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania. 


dependent upon your care, or signifi- 
cant occupational precedence. 

This article is designed for those 
who, perchance having to serve, would 
like a peep behind the scenes before 
they start. 

A courtroom is interesting not for 
what’s in it but for what goes on in 
it. This domain of men and matters 
says the play’s the thing, not the 
scenery. 

There are the usual four walls, floor 
and ceiling, with a few windows thrown 
in for luck and rows and rows of 
benches. 

The focal point of a courtroom is the 
judge’s bench. Why “bench” rather 
than “throne” I don’t know because it 
is high and lifted up, and there sits 
the judge in all his glory, monarch of 
all he surveys. Above the bench is a 
mural. This one symbolized VIRTUE, 
LIBERTY AND JUSTICE. Symbols 
differ in courtrooms but for some silly 
reason the virtues are always symbol- 
ized by either women or animals. If 
it’s women, they’re blindfolded, which 
automatically leaves the merits to the 
beasts. 

A judge’s bench is a deluxe affair, 
upholstered, swivelled and synchronized 
to give his honor oomph. In front of 
this edifice, and below on the floor, is 
the arena —a section reserved for the 
mighty in battle. On one side sits the 
District Attorney with his assistants 
and their stenographer. On the other 
side the Criminal Lawyer with his co- 
horts and their stenographer. These 
little pencil pushers, by the way, cer- 
tainly know how to capture words on 
the fly. 

The district attorney’s side of the 
arena is known as the Prosecution. The 
criminal lawyer’s as the Defense. (The 
amount of defense usually depending 
on the amount of hush stuff possessed 
by the defended.) 

Beyond the partitioned off “arena” 
we find on the right flank that hetero- 
geneous company known as “the cases.” 
On the left flank we see those who 
presume to lend themselves in judge- 
ment thereof,—to wit,—the Jury. 

While only twelve persons are used 
on a panel in any given case, a jury 


+ 


may consist of any number of persons. 
These extras are kept in reserve for 
instant substitution should the need 
arise, or should more than one case 
be on trial the same day. Names are 
chosen at the beginning of the year 
from a Jury Wheel,—a spinning or ro- 
tating contrivance designed to mix the 
names and facilitate drawing. Once the 
names are drawn the wheel is returned 
to a safe in the basement or other 
stronghold until the ensuing year. 


“Tipstaff” is the name given those 
gentlemen who act as hosts in a court- 
room. It is their job to groom the 
greenhorns and see that everywhere we 
have peace and harmony. In the tip- 
staff’s wakc flow the vote-seeking poli- 
ticians, all unction and smiling salaams. 
Then comes the Court Crier. Ours was 
a miniature model of some eighty odd 
summers. Old in years, but full of 
young ideas. He had a sharp eye for 
the widows, a large appetite for atten- 
tion, and a story repertoire certainly not 
selected and approved by the bishop. 

A jury, like an island, is surrounded. 
In this case it was a handful of women 
surrounded by men. In which event 
apparently its every man for himself. 

As luck would have it, the day before 
I went to court—please don’t anyone 
laugh —I bent my wedding ring so 
badly it couldn’t be worn. That left 
only one small diamond to fend off the 
wolves. Now perhaps it is the duty 
of a ringless minister’s wife upon 
entering court to borrow the judge’s 
gavel, rap sharply three times, and 
announce in ringing tones, “Pardon me, 
monsieurs et mesdames, but I beg to 
announce at this time that I am a mar- 
ried woman,” and sit down on her dig- 
nity. Somehow the opportune moment 
for doing that just never seemed to 
present itself so I just let nature take 
her course. 

I should have looked over the course 
first. It’s amazing how many wolves 
there are in sheep’s clothing. And how 
many sheep in wolves’. I got so that 
I could hardly distinguish between 
them. But I haven’t felt so attractive 
for years. A little admiration is good 
for the soul. Yet too much, I found 
out from the big girls is dangerous. 
They didn’t know I was a minister’s 
wife and took me for ever so much 
younger and innocent than I am. 
I guess most of it was because I always 
had a seat saved for me, and they 
didn’t. 
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It took more than a little ecclesiasti- 
cal skill to keep myself in right with 
all the men plus all the women. Especi- 
ally when I began being offered every- 
thing from a “saucer o’ ice cream” by 
the shaggiest old wolf to a “week end 
in Gallitzin,” wherever that is, by the 
slickest. He was the only one who had 
me worried. 

A court room is no. ball room, 
although there are plenty of bawls held 
there. Some of the cases up for trial 
were shocking, tragic and astounding. 
I was ashamed to think how little the 
church has been able to do in view of 
humanity’s staggering need. 

You, who may serve as juror, be pre- 
pared for an education. Be prepared 
to come away determined to fight 
narder than ever for honor, decency 
and morals. Be prepared to weep and 
pray. There’s fun on the side but when 
the trials start your own soul is crimi- 
nal and judge. 





LANTERN OF THE DEAD 


Off the beaten paths in France, in 
village cemeteries, chiefly in the cen- 
ter and west, remote from the trium- 
phant cathedrals, one finds now and 
then an old lantern of the dead. It 
is a hollow column of stone, crowned 
with a cross, within which a light is 
hoisted to shine through the opening 
at the top, falling over the quiet 
mounds below. Usually it dates back to 
the twelfth century and there is no cer- 
tain knowledge of its symbolism. It 
is not known if the light were dis- 
played only when a new tenant had 
been laid to rest or on special days. 
A famous abbe of Cluny assigned a 
simple meaning to the custom as 
homage paid by the faithful to those 
who sleep their last sleep in holy 
ground. It was a pillar of light shin- 
ing in the final shadow of our mortal 
journey, casting its beams into the 
night where no light is, defying the 
darkness of the grave in the name of 
Christ, who is “the master light of 
all our seeing.” 

At the endtime of life when “death, 
the dumb hour, clothed in black, brings 
the dreams about our bed,’ Christ 
is the lamp of poor souls. In 
the ultimate adventure of the soul, 
when science is dark and all the lights 
of philosophy go out, he is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, showing us 
that death is only a shadow. Of a 
truth in him is life, and the life is the 
light of men—a pulse of life becoming 
a path of light, shining more and more 
unto the perfect day, when the morn- 
ing dawns and the shadows flee away. 


—Joseph Fort Newton in Where Are | 
We in Religion; The Macmillan Com- | 


pany. 


... Often the effect of a vital sermon may be lost on those members 
of your congregation who sit at some distance from the pulpit or in 
locations where perfect hearing is rendered difficult. 

There is no equal to the persuasive power of the human voice with 
all its flexibility and tonal variations. But in modern times nobody 
expects the human voice to carry, alone and unaided, such a burden 
as may be thrust upon it when addressing large gatherings .. . even 
though they may hear every word you speak, the real meaning of what you say—the nuances 
that drive your message into the heart of each individual—may suffer through the strain of 
forcing your voice to sufficient volume. 

Sound equipment by Newcomb is designed to amplify 
and reproduce all the power and shadings of tone in the 
human voice truly, faithfully, without distortion. With a 
Newcomb public address system you can always speak 
to the farthest corner, to the most distant listener as 
directly, as intimately as though he were seated in the 
first pew. Let a Newcomb representative advise you. 
Write for information. 








AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


DEPT.N. 2815 S. HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 














| PEABODY Folding Chairs 


Will Not Tip -- Very Comfortable 
Sturdy--Fold Flat--Easy to Handle 

















Pictured at left is Peabody Folding Chair No. 72. No- 
tice the supporting cross-rail beneath the seat. This 
folding chair will not tip. Children can climb around 
on it, sit on the edge of the seat, or even stand on it in 
comparative safety. It’s the ideal chair for Sunday 
School and Church use. It’s strong, long-lasting, easy 
to fe —_ to — takes a minimum of space and 
is a real value. ou can ord 

direct from this ad. Kin- oe vem oe see 
dergarten Wood Folding 
Chairs No, 75 also avail- 
able. 


Peabody Portable Assembly 


Chairs in Units of 2 


Where comfort is required and the need for & 
inexpensive auditorium or church room seat- 
ing exists, we recommend Peabody No. 21 
Portable Folding Auditorium Chair. It is 
unusually comfortable, easy to set up or to 
fold. Stores in small space. Very light and 
built to last for many years. Comes in units 
of 2. Write for prices today. Tell how many 
seats are needed. No obligation. We can 
give prompt delivery. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 
Box 7, North Manchester, Indiana 
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Converting the 


Akron Plan 


The Akron plan of church building 
with its fingers extending out from the 
center pulpit has become generally un- 
desirable in church architecture. But, 
as many churches say, some are stuck 
with it. New buildings seem a long 
way off. Is there any way to convert 
the Akron plan to adapt it for modern 
education work? 

Dr. Elbert M. Conover of the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architec- 
ture has replied to our inquiry by send- 
ing the three illustrations shown on 
the opposite page. The plans show 
how the Akron planned building may 
be converted without disturbing the ex- 
terior walls. Note that the partitions 
are straightened and that individual 
classrooms have been provided. 





ASK EXCHANGE OF YOUNG 
CHURCHMEN BETWEEN 
RUSSIA AND U.S. 


Lakeside, Ohio—A resolution recom- 
mending that the Federal Council of 
Churches initiate steps looking toward 
the exchange of young churchmen be- 
tween Russia and the United States 
for the purpose of achieving better un- 
derstanding between the two peoples, 
was adopted here by 350 ex-servicemen 
at the closing session of the National 
Conference of Young Churchmen. 

The resolution was similar to a 


suggestion made by Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, president of the Federal | 


Council, in his keynote address to the 
conference. Bishop Oxnam proposed 
that Russia and the United States ex- 
change 100 doctors, religious leaders, 
and veterans. 

Three recommendations brought be- 
fore the final plenary session of the 
conference evoked considerable debate. 
One proposal committing the conference 
to “seek equalization of educational op- 
portunities for all races though not 
necessarily through the immediate re- 
moval of segregation” was finally 
adopted after the delegates agreed to 
delete the phrase referring to segrega- 
tion. 

A member of the workshop group 
which submitted the proposal explained 
to the conferees that the segregation 
clause had been inserted as a com- 
promise to southern delegates. 


A number of ex-GI’s, including sev- | 








OVER A MILLION READERS* 


are enjoying this classic, modern translation 
Because “it throws new light on 


the familiar scriptures.”! 


Because “it is not only a transla- 


tion but a commentary and a per- 
ennial source of: suggestion and 
stimulus.” 2 


Because “Dr. Moffatt is a master 


of literary style.”3 


Because “it is the greatest trans- 


lation made by the man most ably 
prepared to translate it.""4 


Jn shor S, because it is “indispens- 


able,""2 and those who know it 
“would not be without it."5 





1. Walter Russell Bowie 2. Francis J. McConnell 3. Ernest F. Scott 4. John Henry Jowett 5. H. V. Morton 


HE MOFFATT BIBLE is a completely fresh retranslation into 
modern speech of the earliest known texts, incorporating 
all the findings of Twentieth-century scholarship unavail- 

able to earlier translators. : 
> HOW TO OBTAIN YOUR COPY: THE MOFFATT BIBLE is carried 
in stock by all good bookstores. It is stocked and promoted by all major 


denominational supply houses. If you are not receiving adequate serv- 
ice from such sources, write the publisher for a descriptive price-list, 


PARTIAL LIST OF pamrat ust oF eomions | 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Bible: G-1, cloth, $3.50. B-2, 
Complete peraerryn as 
Testament (3!4"5"): T-1, efoth, $1.00. 
ia een straight edges, $2.75 
Testament (414 26" ): T-L1, cloth, 
at at 15, leather, overlapping covers, 
ae $1.50. 
t t; cloth, 
Parallel — Tes eS _s 


* BIBLE 


Publishers e NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 

















*By conservative estimate, a least @ 

million MOFFATT BIBLE! d TESTA- 
MENTS have been fans coed E English- 
speaking countries alone. Complete fig- 
ures are unobtainable because in its 
early years this work was published by 
several firms. 
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eral Southerners, took exception to this | 


statement on the ground that while it 
might be expedient to compromise with 
a sectional] viewpoint it was not ethical 
to compromise with the Christian gos- 
pel of the brotherhood of all races. 
RNS. 





A COMPLETE VISUAL EDUCATION sSErvICE 
FOR THE CHURCH 


QUALITY SLIDES 


2” x 2” and 34%" x 4” 


PROJECTORS 


2”x2” © FILMSTRIP © 3'44”x4” © OPAQUE 


PROJECTION SCREENS 





Write for Information 
{No obligation) 


RYAN LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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The Faith of Our Fathers 


A Sermon for Reformation Sunday 


Put yourself to the proof, not me; 
test yourselves to see if you are in the 
faith. Do you not understand that 
Christ Jesus is within you? Otherwise 
you must be failures.—II Corinthians 
13:5 (Moffatt). 


LERTNESS is necessary for se- 

curity and progress. To take 

things for granted is to drift 
down life’s rapids. The course of a 
ship must be constantly checked. The 
air-worthiness of a plane must be 
made sure before each flight. Even the 
foundations of buildings can sink or be 
attacked by termites. “Watch,” is a 
command given by Christ. 

It would be easy to make out a good 
case for this thesis: that individual 
tragedies as well as national disasters 
are due to a subtle lessening of moral 
tension set up in the minds and con- 
sciences of individuals by the light of 
truth and the demands of duty. When 
we “take life easy,” life easily takes 





*Minister, Saint Charles Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


us. That is the time when the music 
of life fades out, even like the tones 
of a violin whose strings are loose. 
When the spirit of a people is selfish 
and life is soft, moral values disinteg- 
rate and spiritual endeavor is avoided. 


It was against this whole tendency 
that the Apostle cried out: “Put your- 
self to the proof, not me; test your- 
selves to see if you are in the faith. 
Do you not understand that Christ 
Jesus is within you? Otherwise you 
must be failures.” 

In a very special way this admoni- 
tion fits us as a church and as a nation 
today. We sing lustily “Faith of Our 
Fathers, Living Still,” but do we have 
a faith as robust as theirs and are 
we really sincere when we say?: 


Our fathers chained in prisons dark, 

Were still in heart and conscience 
free; 

And blest would be their children’s 
fate, 

If they, like them, should die for 
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BIBLE TEACHER AND LEADER 


Six big pages on every week’s Uniform lesson, 
- plus magazine section. De luxe quarterly for all 
- <= '3 teachers and leaders of young people and adults, 
i 96 big pages. Order Oct.-Nov.-Dec, issue, 25c. 


HOME LIFE 


Christian quarterly magazine your 
church should place in every home. Photographs, 
poems, things to do, inspirational articles, adven- 
ture picture story, prayers, daily meditations. 25c a 
copy, or 20c when ordered in bundles of 5 or 


CHRISTIAN 


The truly 


more to one address, 


NURSERY GRADED COURSE 


Gives three- and four-year-olds a true concept of 
God, through picture, story, song, prayer activities. 
beautiful full-color pictures in children’s 
quarterly, Teachers’ quarterly 35c each quarter. 
Song book for entire course, $1.25. Pupils’ quarterly 


Large 
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25c each. It’s new, different; order for October 


quarter today! Address Desk 101, 


The Standard Publishing Co. 8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 





We praise our founding fathers, but 
are we as devoted as they to the prin- 
ciples of righteousness, truth, freedom 
and democracy? We have been warned 
that the present generation is living on 
the moral momentum of their for- 
bearers. Let us look at the founda- 
tions of our faith and life. 

As we consider the test of Protes- 
tantism, we do so with humility for 
ourselves and appreciation of the great 
church from which we separated four 
centuries ago. Protestantism and Ro- 
man Catholicism have much in com- 
mon. The cardinal doctrines of God, of 
sin, of the work of Christ and of the 
resurrection are held in common. It is 
well to remember that the Reformation 
began more as a protest against eccle- 
siastical abuses and practices rather 
than a revolt against the central doc- 
trines of Christendom. We owe to the 
mother church a tremendous debt for 
preserving the manuscripts which form 
cur Bible, for great hymns which we 
Jove and sing, for formulating the 
creeds of Christendom. This we gladly 
acknowledge. Even where we part 
company, it is done in charity and hon- 
esty. On this day set aside as Refor- 
mation Day, let us consider the spir- 
itual legacy which is peculiarly ours 
and examine ourselves to see if we still 
hold the faith of our fathers and are 
in living union with Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Let us consider three central 
truths to which we testify. 


I 


Let us first consider the authority of 
the Scriptures. The expression “the 
faith” in our text refers to the body 
of truth most surely believed by the 
Christians of that day. We do no vio- 
lence to the spirit of our text in test- 
ing our beliefs and actions by the sa- 
cred Scriptures. 

Most historians assign as one of the 
chief causes of the Reformation the in- 
fluence of the Bible. With the revival 
of learning came a new interest in the 
Greek New Testament. As the various 
versions and translations were made, 
the Bible was being unchained. Its re- 
discovery in the days before Luther 
produced a result similar to that when 
Shaphan found a copy of the Law in 
the debris of the temple. There was a 
spiritual revival from the king to the 
people. As the word of God was made 
accessible to the people, it let loose 
streams of light which helped to chase 
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away the Dark Ages. 

The conversion of Luther is typical. 
His starved soul leaped to the light of 
the Bible. Like the cry of rescuers, 
there came the message from on high 
“the just shall live by faith.” As 
this gospel note brought freedom, joy 
and power to this rugged monk, he 
rose from his knees, not only to nail 


ninety-five theses to the door of the | 
Cathedral but to destroy misconcep- | 
tions and abuses which had grown up | 


in organized religion. 


Other great reformers laid the same 
store by the Bible. 
gave them the courage to say like 
Luther, 
tures. My conscience is captive to the 
word of God. 
Seripture or by clear argument, I can 
not and will not recant.” 
vin came to Geneva, his exposition of 


Paul’s letters created a_ sensation. 
What he did was simply to expound 
the Christian gospel with clarity, 


Lest I am convinced by | 


Assuredly it | 


“T am bound by, the holy Scrip- | 


When Cal- | 


power and authority. The people were | 


electrified. 
word and the printed page, the Bible 
became a hammer to break in pieces 
the hardness of life and a light to re- 
veal the darkness of tradition and to 
supply food for the soul. 

When some of the Pilgrims were 
about to set sail from the old country, 
John Robinson, their minister, called 
them together. He expressed deep re- 


Thus between the spoken | 


gret that he could not accompany them. | 


He opened the Scriptures to his parish- | 
He exalted the word of God | 


ioners. 
and uttered the immortal words, “More 


light is yet to break forth from the | | 


word of God.” After solemn prayer 
on their knees on the shore by the wait- 
ing boat, he sent them on their dan- 
gerous voyage. When they and their 
successors reached our rockbound shores, 
they had in one hand the holy Bible. 
It had given them such love for free- 
dom in church and state, and such 
courage to follow the dictates of their 
enlightened consciences that they left 
all and, like Abraham, went out not 
knowing whither they went. As we 
examine their lives, we know they had 
a faith and that Christ lived in them. 


We do well to refresh our minds on 
the meaning and purpose of the Scrip- 
tures, which were the supreme law in 
the lives of our spiritual ancestors. 
They loved it, not only for its heavenly 
language, but for its emancipating 
truth. From its pages they gained 
spiritual insight and moral bravery. 
Its austere truth searched their souls 
and they were lifted to rugged righte- 
ousness. In the Bible they found God. 
In the Bible, God found them. They 
knew its matchless stories. They loved 

(Turn to page 46) 
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Illustrated is the Will & Baumer 
Sanctolamp No. 2 which is avail- 
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Special Introductory Offer. 
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112 Pages 1000 Illus. 


Lists over 5000 Tested*Helps and Ideas. A ready reference 
with complete descriptions of Lesson Helps, Story Papers, 
handwork, visual aids, gifts, books, etc. Everything you need 
to lead, teach or manage a Sunday School. Mail Coupon for 
Your FREE Copy NOW. 
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Address 
Iam Pastor, [] Supt., (O) Teacher, [) Worker in (J Begin., [)Pri., 
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YOUR SERMONS 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Edi- 
tions at Extreme- 
ly Low Price. 





A brand new service to ministers 
offers small editions of neatly 
printed, sturdily bound books at a 
remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual 
staggering cost of typesetting and 
binding. A new patented plate pro- 
cess is the secret. Small or large 
editions of any kind of manuscript 
can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing 
limited quantities. The type is per- 
manent; later editions cost even less. 
This process includes the use of 
halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, 
table of contents, etc. 


Write for Sample and Literature 


You are invited to write for full de- 
tails; prices, terms—and sample of 
printing. No obligation, of course. 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 

















No. 44 Excellograph 
Printomatic Self-Feeding Post 
Card Stencil Duplicators 
$9.50 Up 
New office size Duplicators, Hilcos, 


Speedoprints. Excellographs $37.00 
up. All makes Duplicators Supplies. 


Typewriters, Addressographs. Lit- 


erature free. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Co. 


336-FB Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











=Steel Folding Chairs— 


Limited supply now available for early 
delivery. Form fitting upholstered back 


and seat. Rubber feet. 


Write for Details 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Department 90 Scranton 2, Pa. 














wi. YOUR CHURCH NAME on 
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The Faith of Our Fathers 

(From page 45) 
its inspiring poetry. They soared on 
the wings of prophecy. Supremely, 
they came in touch with the living 
Christ and were welded together in 
a spiritual fellowship of faith and 
sacrifice. 


Against all the theories of men and 
the traditions of the past, they exalted 
the Bible as the record of divine reve- 
lation. In it God spoke. In his dis- 
closure of redeeming love and divine 
purpose, they saw in Jesus Christ God’s 
last word. They adored Christ as the 
incarnate word. They saw in him the 
fulfillment of God’s promises and the 
guarantee that at long last the king- 


' doms of this world should become the 











i and many other things had taken the 


kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ. 
Truly, the Bible was to them the Book 
of Books. It revealed the sovereignty 


| of God and the authority of his Son, 


their Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. 


As Protestants, let us test our faith 
in and obedience to the revealed word 
of God. Is the Bible to the modern 
heme what it was to the cottier in the 
days of Robert Burns? Is the Bible 
the only rule of faith and practice for 
the individual Christian? This is a 
disconcerting examination. While the 
Bible is the world’s best seller, it is far 
from being known, loved and obeyed 
as it should be. During a local radio 
program, a speaker asked four service- 
men in close succession two simple 
Bible questions and not a man knew 
the answers. Ignorance of the facts of 
the Bible, to say nothing of its central 
truths, is far too great. 

The Protestant churches are chal- 
lenged today to exalt the Bible as a 
living and authoritative revelation of 
the nature of God and his will for 
man. Its holy demands and spiritual 
sanction must again be exalted in the 
life of the world and in the conscience 
of the individual. “Forever, O God, is 
thy word settled in the heavens.” 

II 


Growing out of the supreme place of 
the Scriptures in Protestantism is our 
insistence upon the simplicity and ade- 
quacy of the Christian gospel. The 
famous phrase that makes this clear is 
“justification by faith.” 


We need not describe the practice of 


organized religion in Reformation 
times. Suffice it to say that to many 
religion was a burden. Rules and 


regulations hemmed in the soul. Be- 
tween the individual and his God there 
was interposed an ecclesiastical system 
which made salvation difficult. The 
selling of indulgences, the observance 
of ceremonies, the paying of penance 





place of penitent faith in a living 
Saviour. 


Protestantism exalts the simple gos- 
pel. It reveals the holy but loving God. 
It unveils the deceitfulness of the human 
heart and gives men up, as sinners. It 
offers no human merit to God for man’s 
salvation. It returns to the spiritual! 
message of the prophets, the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the preaching of the early 
church; all of whom insist that salva- 
tion is a gift from God and that man 
can never buy or merit divine forgive- 
ness. 


We hold up the Christ who lived, 
died and rose again. We preach the 
cross but not the crucifix. We sound 
the gospel call, “whosoever will may 
come.” We interpret Christ as the new 
and living way into the Holy of Holies. 
We stress the priesthood of all believ- 
ers and rejoice that any believing heart 
has access to God. We love the words 
of the seer: “Unto him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, And hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father; to him 
be glory and dominion forever and 
ever, Amen.” 


Since the heart of our religion is 
simple faith in the living God, we 
stress daily communion with God and 
the ordering of all life after the will 
of God. Here again we commend the 
Bible as the rule of faith and practice, 
as a means of grace, as a spiritual 
guide book. We believe the Holy Spirit 
enables the individual believer to in- 
terpret its message and to live by its 
light. While we live by faith, it must 
be a faith so dynamic that it shows 
itself by good works, righteous conduct 
and moral uprightness. Christ-like 
principles shculd characterize all of our 
lives. We believe that religion and 
ethics are eternally linked and that 
this faith must be rooted in God and 
manifested in works well pleasing to 
him. 

Let us examine ourselves to see if 
we possess such a faith today. How 
many of us have a.solid content of 
belief? If the Bible is a neglected 
book, then faith suffers. Those who 
wrote about Jesus spoke of “the things 
most surely believed among them” and 
offered infallible proofs of his resur- 
rection. The early Christians knew 
what they believed and were ready to 
suffer for their faith. They exempli- 
fied such holy conduct that they were 
the wonder of those about them. Their 
personal lives and their social inter- 
course were different from those of the 
world. They were ready to endure per- 
secution for Christ’s sake. They would 
not compromise with the world. They 
were great believers. Could that be 
(Turn to page 48) 
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Enrich your life... 








...and increase your reading pleasure 
through the RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


* You com qualify for our Club’s free services by purchasing only six books of your own choice in 
the course of a year. You are invited to accept the following valuable benefits at no cost! 


1 YOU RECEIVE, delivered at your door, any book 

you order, at bookstore prices or less. You avoid the 
time, trouble and expense of shopping. You get any 
book in English when you want it—your own choice of 
spiritual volumes, or biographies, fiction, history, travel 
or cultural works. 


YOU GET one book free for each 4 “primary 
selections” you accept. A “primary selection” is 
the work named by our Club’s Advisory Committee as 
the outstanding book of spiritual value published dur- 
ing that month. You NEVER have to take a “primary 
selection,” but if you do, it counts toward a free book. 


3 YOU SAVE money frequently by a “double selec- 

tion,” two books offered at a substantial, combined 
discount. (You accept or reject either book, just as you 
please. ) 


YOU ARE INFORMED in advance each month 

of important new general and religious books in 
the free Religious Book Club Bulletin, telling you of 
books with real spiritual value that you might other- 
wise miss in the flood of ephemeral works. 


You may ask how our Club can give you so many extras 
at no cost. Here is the answer: Publishers allow us a 
discount from regular prices for our help in distributing 
their books. That enables us to give members free books, 
a free monthly book-bulletin, and frequently lower 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE: conga a me Samuel McCrea 
Cavert. Members—Rev. Lloyd C. Dougl od . _ Foster Dulles « Right 
Rey. Angus Dun e John Erskine « Rev. merson Fosdick « Mildred 


McAfee Horton « Rev. John A. Sediay « e Rev. Charles Clayton Morri- 
son e Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam ¢ Charles Seymour « Pitirim A. Sorokin ¢ 
Rear Admiral William N. Thomas e Rees Edgar Tulloss. 
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prices on primary selections. Your book budget goes 
much further... while we still have enough left to run 
the Club. 


So you have everything to gain by joining. There is 
no fee. You do not agree to spend any set amount. You 
may return any book you don’t like, and get full credit. 
You get the book you would read anyhow, for the same 
price or less, plus a few cents postage. 





YOU ONLY AGREE TO BUY 6 BOOKS A YEAR— 
YOUR OWN CHOICE... AT YOUR OWN TIME! 


We cordially invite you to enjoy membership in our 
Club, now in its nineteenth year. In that period, we 
have distributed millions of volumes to ministers and 
*piritually-minded laymen. Your best guarantee of the 
Club’s high standards is the noted men and women of 
our advisory committee, listed below. 

As soon as you enroll, you will get your first Religious 
Book Club Bulletin and your free book noted below. We 
will also show you how to take full advantage of your 
membership and how to secure this month’s primary 
selection. 

To join the Club, just fill in and send this coupon. 
You risk nothing, because you can drop your member- 
ship in 30 days if you want to. Mail the coupon to begin 
enjoying our Club’s benefits this month. 











IMPORTANT:—If you join our Club within 30 days you will 
get—in addition to all other benefits—your choice of any one 
of the following best-sellers free! 


ANTIOCH ACTRESS, J. R. Perkins (regular price $2.75). 
Colorful novel of pagan against Christian. 


PEACE OF MIND, J. L. Liebman (regular price $3.00). 
Brilliant blend of religion and psychology. 


THE HUMAN LIFE OF JESUS, John Erskine (regular price 
$3.00). An absorbing and reverent biography. 


Just fill in and mail this coupon today. You risk nothing. 
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THE RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
Port Authority Bidg., 76 Ninth Ave., N. Y. 11 


Please enroll me as a member, and send me at once my copy of the 
FREE book I have checked below. I am not committed to take more 
than six books during the coming year and I agree to notify you 
promptly during any month in which no book is wanted. I reserve the 
right to cancel my subscription within 30 days merely by returning 
the book or books accepted under this offer. The price of the book to 
be sent to me each month is to be retail price “cle ess if double selec- 
tion) plus postage. A bill is to be sent with each book and I agree to 
Pay it within ten days of receipt. Please send me as my FREE book: 


O Antioch Actress, by R. Perkins 
©) Peace of Mind, by Joshua Loth Liebman 
( The Human Life of Jesus, by John Erskine 
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SELL 1947 
MESSENGER 


Scripture Teat 
Calendars 


Earn money for your church 
or society this easy way. 
These beautiful calendars, 
with 13 full color illustrations by famous art- 
ists, sell on sight. An inspirational message 


useful facts make Messenger Calendars an easy 
source of big money for a small amount of 
spare time. 


SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES 


Amt Cost Sell for fit 
100 $18.50 $30.00 11.50 
— 3 60.00 

49.50 10.00 40.50 
300 77.50 150.00 72.50 


Single copies, 30 cents; 4 copies, $1.00; a copies, 
$3.00; 25 copies, $6.00; 50 capiee, $10.00 

All prices slightly higher in Canada. Order Messen- 
ger Scripture Text Calendars from your own publish- 
ing house, or 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


Messenger Corporation — Dept. J-1 
Auburn, tndiana 
Bastose@, GmO B.. cccsccsecerys for which send me 


. Messenger Scripture Text Calendars. 
Also your ‘sales plan. 


BOOK STORES ATTENTION: Write for special 
proposition on MESSENGER CALENDARS. 








New 16mm Sound Motion 
Picture Projectors 


Slide and Film Strip Projectors, 
Screens, Cameras and Accessories 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
A Few Reconditioned 16mm. Sound 
Projectors, Bell & Howell, De Vry 
and Ampro. Priced $275.00 up. 


Stinson Projector Sales 
521 S. Lombard Ave., Oak Park, III. 














U.S. and CHRISTIAN 





FLAGS | 


Do your church flags need re- 
placing? Write for our free 
catalogue and factory prices on 
U.S. and Christian flags for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, etc. 
All sizes available in rayon, & 
taffeta or bunting. Tear out “ 
ard write today for free cata- 
logue and direct-factory pric< 
list. 


REGALIA MFG. CO., Dept.c, Reck!sland, it. 
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Salary Checks as “Full Payment” 
bug Arthur L. H. Street 


WELL-ESTABLISHED rule of 
law was applied to a case where 
a pastor received and cashed sal- 
ary checks, which bore statements to 
the effect that they were tendered as 
full payment of his compensation for 
specified months. Deciding that cash- 
ing of the checks precluded the min- 
ister from suing to collect more pay 
for the months covered, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sev- 
enth Circuit, said in the case of LeDuc 
v. Normal Park Presbyterian Church, 
142 Fed, 2d, 105: 
“Plaintiff accepted these checks and, 


| without the knowledge of the defend- 








ant, endorsed and cashed them, adding 
below his endorsement the words ‘on 
account.’ Obviously, when he received 


the checks tendered him as full pay- 
ment for each of the two months, he 
could accept them or refuse them. He 
could not accept them and_ then 
without the knowledge of plaintiff, 
eradicate the essential character of 
the tender, that is, the offer to deliver 
the checks in full payment of the 
amounts due. He could make no modi- 
fication of the terms by his endorse- 
ment. * * * Furthermore, the parties 
even then were in dispute as to whether 
any sajiary was due. Then, too, the 
amount was in controversy. Conse- 
quently, payment of the amount claim- 
ed by the debtor to be due in full settle- 
ment, when accepted by the creditor 
was a Satisfaction of the claim.” 





The Faith of Our Fathers 
(From page 46) 
said of those today who so frequently 
point with pride to the church of their 
fathers? 
Ill 


Let us now consider the place of free- 
dom in Protestant history and thought. 
In our text Paul stresses the importance 
of being in Christ. Our minds turn 
to two statements of our Lord: 
“And ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” “If the 
son therefore shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.” 

It would be a rewarding study to 
trace through the New Testament the 
emphasis upon freedom which Christ 
has breught: freedom from sin, freedom 
from fear, freedom from tyranny, free- 
dem from human distinctions. When 
men and women are made sons and 
daughters of God, they have heavenly 
liberty and divine peace. 

One has only to think back to the 
Middle Ages to see how the human 
spirit was bound. In church and state 
there was despotism. The individual 
counted for little. The human mind 
and spirit were often disregarded and 
crushed. It behooves us today to trace 
eur civil and religious liberties to the 
emancipating power of God’s written 
word and his incarnate son. 

In the religious realm, Protestants 
exalt Jesus Christ as the head of the 
church and admit of no human vicar 
or priest. Any ecclesiastical system 
which abrogates the freedom of the in- 
Cividual’s access through faith to God, 
is rejected by the sons of Luther, Cal- 
vin and Knox. The church, in all of its 


activities and organizations, is to lead 
men to God and not stand between 
them and God. Let us thank God again 
for our religious liberty and guard 
faithfully and well this precious _heri- 
tage and pass it on to our children. 


Scarcely less should we treasure our 
civil liberty. Growing out of the teach- 
ing of the value of the individual is 
his standing in the sight of God and 
his fellow creatures. Human distinc- 
tions are cancelled out in Christ. Every 
life is precious and dear to God. All 
interests and spheres of life are claimed 
by him. Political slavery is as heinous 
as human slavery. Freedom of speech, 
the right to vote and the other blessings 
of organized government are fruits of 
the Christian gospel. 

This involves, of course, the separa- 
tion of church and state. It is not 
given to men, no matter what their 
claims may be, to control the life and 
destiny of others. There is a rightful 
place for the church in its spiritual 
functions and there is a divine mandate 
for government. There are things 
which are God’s and there are things 
which are Caesar’s. It is the genius 
of our religion that it gives us the 
right to worship God without “let or 
hindrance.” 

In the light of terrible totalitarian- 
isms and of alarming inroads on reli- 
gious and civil liberties, we need 1 
test the clarity of our insight into our 
faith and our devotion to its high 
principles today. Ignorance and it 
difference will be tragic. If our faith 
is not dynamic, then alien substitutes 
will mount to the saddle. It is on 
thing to inveizh against wild ideas and 
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strange ideals. It is quite another 
thing to love the truth so dearly and 
to live by its light so faithfully that 
error is thereby precluded. 

These are testing times. We can- 
not go longer on the moral momentum 
of the, past. 
life are threatened. The world is in 
ruins. 


The priceless legacies of | 
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The physical destruction is sym- | 


bolic of the disintegration of the moral 
foundations of lives of men and na- | 


tions, 
come. 
war will destroy civilization. 


We keep saying that another 


The judgment day has already | 


Indeed, | 


civilization is well nigh destroyed al- | 


ready. The great need of this hour is 
for a new Reformation, a rediscovery 
of the divine encounter, as revealed in 
the Bible, and all-out loyalty to the 
message of the prophets, to the cross 
of Christ and to the gospel of the early 
church. On this Reformation Sunday, 
I challenge you to love and live the 
faith of our fathers. 
Faith of our fathers! living still 

In spite of dungeon, fire and sword; 
O how our hearts beat high with joy, 

Whene’er we hear that glorious 

word: 

Faith of our fathers, holy faith! 

We will be true to thee till death. 








« 
OUR EXPENDITURES, 1944 


Reprints of the chart which 
appeared in our July issue 


$1.50 Per 100 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 











PIERCE, HEDRICK 
& SHERWOOD 


Incorporated 


INSTITUTIONAL 
FINANCING 


COMPLETE FUND- 
RAISING SERVICE 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

















M:SSIONS AT C.T.S. 


of our young people have 
gone abroad to carry the 
Good News. 

Last fall C.T.S. was selected 
as the logical center for the 
International Missions Sem- 
inar. Mission courses offered 
by Mervin M. Deems, ‘round- 
the-world’ visitor of Mission 
fields on the Albert Kahn 
Foundation. 


Write for 1946-47 catalogue. 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A. C. McGIFFERT, JR., President 








5757 University Avenue 








Within fifteen months seven | 


Chicago 37, IMinols | 





‘isn A splendid gift book 
' that brings hope as well 
as reading pleasure 


Unknown 
Ways 


By W. G. BRANCH. Here is a book of hope, rather than 
of pity; of inspiration rather than of sympathy. By re- 
counting experiences of well known people who have 
won magnificent triumphs over their handicaps, the 
author points the way to similar victories for others. A 
book that can (and should) be given to every handi- 
capped person — without embarrassment to the giver or 
the recipient. Just published, $1.50 












+ 






“A treasury of devotion...” 


Five Minutes a Day 


Compiled by ROBERT E. SPEER. Prayers, Bible verses 
and poems for our daily moments of prayer and quiet 
thought. “A beautiful and enriching treasury of devo- 
tion. All will discover in it a true means of communion 
with God.” — Henry Sloane Coffin $1.00 










At all bookstores’ THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila., Penna. 








CHURCH-CRAFT Pictures 


FORMERLY CATHEDRAL PICTURES 


Announce "CHRISTMAS BLESSINGS” 


A NEW set of natural color slides on the Christmas Story that 

provides a complete Worship program—suggested Order of Service, 

well-known Christmas hymns, especially prepared recitations. 
Beautifully tells the ageless story of Christ’s birth in a NEW 





NEW NAME 

The Same Company- 
The Same Service— 
The Same Goal 


NEW SLIDE SETS 


WAY. Four gripping episodes or chapters: Christmas Blessings— 7 ; — | 
Lost,—Promised,—Provided,—Proclaimed. 40 Glass Bound. Slides pe Bg ets — Com- | 
to the Set—includes Church-Craft Story sets No. 6 “The Birth of Dp y pt. 

Jesus” and No. 8 “The Visit of the Wise Men’’—Complete with NEW CHRISTMAS STORY | 


Program Guide $23.50. 

See your Dealer— ORDER EARLY 
Church-Craft Bible Story Slides—all in natural colors—size 2x2 
inch in protective glass binders. Sold in sets only, standard 
price per slide 60c. Color circular, with full list of Church-Craft 
Bible Story Slide Sets, Free from your dealer on request. 


CHURCH-CRAFT Pictures, sr. ouis 3, Mo. 


“Christmas Blessings’’—40 
Slides,Program Guide Free | 


NEW PRODUCER 


The Cecil B. de Mille Pie- 
tures Corp. for our new 
Slides 
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Collectivism 
(fallenge 





Christianity 


Verne Paul Kaul 


ALERTS 
CHURCH 
PEOPLE 


“From the beginning free government and 
free enterprise have been dependent on 
Christianity,” says author Kaub. “Take 
Christian principles out of free govern- 
ment and it would be free no longer but 
autocratic and totalitarian; take Christian 
principles out of free enterprise and it 
would be free no longer but something 
like the law of the jungle!” 


It could be too late NOW! 


Not an alarmist, Mr. Kaub exposes the sin- 
ister force now at work which would over- 
throw our American philosophy of th®€ rights 


° of the individual. Christianity secured, and 


only Christianity can preserve these rights. 
The time is now when Christian people 
should be alerted to the danger. 
In your hands is the 
opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to awaken 
freedom-loving people, 
to help them avoid the 
CHURCH LEADERS disastrous end of 
collectivism. This book 
deals adequately and enthusiastically with 
the roots of American liberty from a his- 
torical, philosophical, and religious viewpoint. 
It’s the one book that supplies material for 
a crushing attack against those forces that 
would take away our liberty. It is easy read- 
ing, logical and forceful. 


$2.00 at your Church Publishing House 


LIGHT ANbD LIFE PRESS 
pept.cmM WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


MINISTERS 
PROFESSORS 











Bethany College & Divinity School 


(undenominational) 


Were you unable to enter residence 
classes this year due to crowded cam- 
puses or inability to leave your parish? 
Your problem can be solved by our 
excellent Faculty and Department of 
Home Study. 330 subjects, 26 depart- 
ments, graduate and undergraduate, 
low cost. Bulletin free. 


St. Petersburg 1, Florida 











THE CONFIDENCE... 
which comes when a Wicks 
Organ is chosen, is a durable, 
satisfying feeling. 







e Inquiries 
Invited 
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Using the Duplicator to Stimulate 
Interest 





GETTING THE MOST FROM 
YOUR DUPLICATOR 

As a service to the many readers 
who use duplicating machines in the 
church work we are publishing a 
series of four articles which will 
prove helpful. The first one appears 
herewith. Others to follow are: 


Tips on Stencil Typing 
Using the Duplicator for Financial 
Security 
How to Use the Illuminated Draw- 
ing Board 











VERY minister has, essentially, a 

“selling” problem. He must tell 

his people what his church has to 
offer them, and show them how they 
will benefit. With continuity and regu- 
larity he must impress upon them the 
importance of their support both to 
themselves and to him, and point out 
the way in which that support is best 
given. He must keep them informed 
of and enthusiastic, concerning policy 
decisions and other announcements 
sent out by the board of trustees. And 
he must do all this in a way which will 
interest and stimulate. 


Therefore the preparation of promo- 
tional material . . . letters on church 
attendance, letters to prospective mem- 
bers, publicity releases, invitations, 
posters, programs, church newspapers, 
yearbooks, calendars and bulletins are 
part of his job. 


Many ministers are making use of 
stencil duplicating equipment to help 
them with this phase of their work. 
Stencil duplicating machines may be 
kept in the church office, to be operated 
by the church secretary without any 
special skill or training. Clear, clean 
copies of all types of church literature 
can be produced on them with a mini- 
mum of time, effort and expense. All 
the work may be handled right in the 
office; no outside contacts are involved 
in production. The literature may be 
produced quickly .. . it’s often written, 
duplicated, and mailed out the same 
day. 

Through the duplicating process, it’s 
possible to “dress up” these different 
announcements inexpensively, and car- 
ry “selling” messages in attention- 
compelling forms. An illuminated 
drawing board for tracing forms and 
lettering, and applying prepared sten- 
cil illustrations to stencil sheets, makes 


effective art work easy for the unskilled 
worker. Lettering guides in different 
sizes and styles make variety in head- 
line lettering possible for the amateur 
also. Shaded effects as well as line 
drawings may be duplicated 
through the use of screen plates be- 
hind the stencil sheet . . . to give vari- 
ety in illustration. 


The duplicating process allows the 
use of color in promotional material 
without great additional expense. Col- 
ored paper stock used with regular dup- 
licating ink makes attention-compel- 
ling announcements. Pages may be done 
in a single color, may be divided into 
separate areas of different color, or 
may show beautiful registration of sev- 
eral colors through the use of several 
stencils and several runs. 

Duplicated church bulletins—with 
the order of service and weekly an- 
nouncements—serve several purposes. 
They are good “advertising” to new- 
comegs or visitors in the congregation; 
they keep members up-to-date on and 
informed of church activities. Dupli- 
cation is a convenient and timely meth- 
od of producing these bulletins also, 
for last-minute news or changes can 
be handled with a deadline as late as 
Friday noon. 


These bulletins can be attractively 
produced without the aid of an artist. 
Art work already prepared is avail- 
able for patching in to stencil sheets. 
Lettering guides enable anyone to do 
effective lettering work on_ stencil 
sheets. Color may be used easily and 
effectively in these bulletins. 


Church attendance calls for constant 
promotion and encouragement on the 
part of the minister. Letters bearing 
his signature are the best substitute 
for personal pleas. Here again the 
duplicator does a job quickly, efficiently 
and economically. 


Church newspapers and magazines 
often fill an important spot in the pub- 
lic relations program of the church, 
and can be included in even a small 
budget through the use of duplication. 
A simple layout, illustrated and spiced 
with color, can do a good “selling” job 
for and among a congregation. 


When you weigh the small cost of 
producing these “tools” for selling, 
usually figured in cents, against the 
results that can be obtained you will 
readily recognize the enormous impor- 
tance of activities of this kind in your 
church. 
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AMERICAN PULPIT 
______.. SERIES 


series to a total of sixteen books. The first eight books, 

Volumes | to VIII, were received with tremendous en- 

thusiasm. These eight new books echo again the mind 128 SERMONS ° 16 BOOKS 
of God and the eternal truths of the gospel. They re- 

flect the thought and word of the most inspiring and “One of the most representative cross- 
substantial pulpit leadership in America today and are sections of American preaching we have 
: had in many years.”—Pulpit Digest. 
directed to meet our urgent needs. 


25c EACH $2 ANY EIGHT $3.75 FOR ALL 16 
PUBLICATION DATE: OCTOBER 15, 1946 
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3 Miller, Clovis C. Chappell, A. R. Clippinger, Samuel L. Elliott, Jr. 
Joekel, Abdel Ross Wentz, John S. Stamm. BOOK 10: Ernest Fremont Tittle, Lovie 0. Newton, 


BOOK 2: Raymond Calkins, Clarence E. Macartney, Edgar Lloyd Ellis Foster, Edwin McNeill Poteat, Ceorge W. 
DeWitt Jones, Lloyd C Douglas Teunis D. Ceemeinin E. Richards, Clarence E. Macartney, Morris Wee, Ceorge C. 


Stanley Jones, Theodore F. Adams, Bernard Iddings Bell. vincent. 


BOOK I]: Henry P. Van Dusen, Albert P. Shirkey, 
Hampton Adams, Arthur L. James, Russell V. DeLong, 
James M. Ferguson, Ra'mundo de Ovies, Harold Cooke 
Phillips. 


BOOK 4: j. Harry Cotton, Edwin McNeill Poteat, George BOOK 12: David D. Baker, George A. Buttrick, Oscar 
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BOOK 5: Albert W. Palmer, Henry Irving Rasmus, Stuart 
R. Oglesby, john M. Versteeg, Clyde V. Hickerson, Elmer BOOK 13: Ciovis G. Chappell, Samuel M. Shoemaker, 
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Theodore F. Adams, M. Stephen Jones, Clarence W. 
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Books 











Religious Thought 


Calvinism by Arthur Dakin. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 228 
pages. $2.75. 


The Westminster Press has been 
publishing a series of books dealing 
with the doctrine of John Calvin. To 
date Calvin’s Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion and a very convenient 
compendium have been published. This 
book, written by the president of the 
Bristol Baptist College in England, 
continues this list. The author was 
born at Shepshed, Leicestershire, Eng- 
land, and took his graduate work at 
Halle and Heidelberg. His seminary 
training was done at the University of 
London. 


The purpose of the book is “to give 
a concise statement of what Calvinism 
is, and some indication of its influence. 
He approaches his subject in three 
ways. First, the author outlines very 
clearly in six chapters calvinism as a 
dogmatic system. Here he discusses 
such topics as God, man’s fallen state, 
the way of salvation, justification by 
faith, and the church and its relation- 
ship to the sacraments. In the second 
part of the book Dr. Dakin in three 
chapters gives his analysis of Calvin- 
ism as an ecclesiastical system. The 
third part of the book considers some 
aspects of Calvinism. Some very in- 
teresting subjects are found in these 
six chapters. Here the author gives 
the Calvinistic view of scripture, the 
place of authority in religion, the rela- 
tionship of state and church and what 
constitutes the Calvinistic way of life. 

Here is a very scholarly and read- 
able account of a great system of 
thought. The book will prove to be 
a useful reference for those who want 
to know what Calvin taught and what 
his influence still is. 

W. L. L. 


Religion of a Scientist. Selections 
from Gustav Th. Fechner, edited and 
translated by Walter Lowrie. Pan- 
theon Books Inc. 281 pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Lowrie, introducer of Kierkegaard 
to the English-speaking world, here 
presents “a prior love and constant de- 
votion” to another eminent religious 
thinker of the nineteenth century—the 
physicist, G. Th. Fechner. 

Fechner, known to the world of sci- 
ence as the discoverer of Fechner’s 
Law, helped psychology develop into 
an exact science. His vitalism was 
the forerunner of Bergson, and Wil- 
liam James, Elwood Worcester and 
John Erskine have all been deeply in- 
fluenced by his thought. William 
James referred to him as “a philosopher 
in the ‘great’ sense of the term.” 

Fechner came to this philosophy 


through an illness which struck him 
down in the middle of life. When he 
recovered he was new-born and saw the 
world in a new and wondrous light. He 
had passed from materialism to vi- 
talism. 

In a skillful combination of biog- 
raphy, exposition and quotation, Low- 
rie gives English readers Fechner’s 
view of “a living vitalistic world.” His 
is a religion of imminence which un- 
derlies the Christian view of the uni- 
verse. Through scientific method Fech- 
ner arrived at the belief that there is 
something in all things that is the or- 
der of the cosmos and the beauty of 
the world; that lives in all things liv- 
ing, and dwells in the mind and soul 
of man; something not fulfilled in 
physics, which vivifies the dust and 
makes the dry bones live. You may 
call it Harmony of the World, Elan 
Vital, Breath of Life, or Spirit of 
God. It is a philosophy of volition 
which believes in immortality and the 
imminence of God. Even plants and 
animals have a soul life. 


The thought of Fechner is an essen- 
tial contribution to modern philosophy 
of religion. 

H. W. H. 


Faith and Reason by Nels F. S. Ferre. 
Harper and Brothers, New York City. 
251 pages. $2.50. 

The author of this volume has al- 
ready established himself among the 
eminent teachers of theology in Amer- 
ica. As Abbot Professor of Christian 
Theology in Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School, he has exerted a tremen- 
dous influence upon the thinking and 
preaching of the new generation of 
ministers. This volume is the first one 
in a series which will consider the place 
of reason in our Christian faith. . This 
one is to be followed by a study of the 
a of faith to society and to 
evil. 


The author’s approach to the subject 
is clear and simple. In four chapters 
he states the problem of the relation- 
ship of religion to reason and then 
proceeds to analyze “the circle of sci- 
ence,” “the circle of philosophy,” and 
finally “the circle of religion.” This 
book contains many thoughtful state- 
ments which the reviewer has felt for 
a long time must be proclaimed from 
the house-tops. For example, the ten- 
dency to split faith and reason apart 
is harmful to both. Moreover our age, 
the author insists, must get to work 
on the question as to what extent theo- 
logy can be scientific. Dr. Ferre, in 
his chapter on our knowledge of truth 
through science, admits he writes some- 
thing which will anger some readers. 
But are you angered when he simply 
insists that “suppression of the truth 


can never strengthen the soul’? But 
the reviewer has the utmost sympathy 
for the author in this struggle to pre- 
sent so clear and yet to some minds 
“heretical statements of unorthodox 
beliefs.” 

Sincerity and honesty of the Chris- 
tian truth marks the entire volume. It 
is intellectually refreshing and morally 
helpful study of a very important sub- 
ject. Ministers and laymen alike will 
enjoy this book. At least it will be 
read by professing Christians who 
want to be truly free men and free 


women. 
W. L. L. 


The Devil and God by William Rob- 
inson. Abingdon - Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, Tennessee. 
125 pages. $1.00. 

The author of this little book is 
Principal of Overdale College . and 
Professor of Christian Doctrine and 
the Philosphy of Religion in the Selly 
Oak Colleges, England. In his preface 
the author insists that in writing this 
book he has “deliberately tried to for- 
sake the professorial chair for the fire- 
side.” 

Is belief in the devil mere primitive 
superstition? The author answers that 
question with a “no.” He points out 
that belief in the devil is a way of 
dealing with the problem of evil. The 
purpose of the book is not to deal with 
the problem of evil as such—although 
in one appendix he does give some at- 
tention to it. Rather Dr. Robinson 
seeks to show how the problem arises; 
how certain solutions of it must be re- 
jected by those who hold the Christian 
faith; how attempts at solution are re- 
lated to belief in the devil, and to 
discuss what validity such belief has 
for the Christian; and finally, to show 
that Christianity offers a solution of 
the problem of evil of another kind 
than that offered by some religions— 
no clear-cut intellectual solution, but a 
faith which overcomes evil. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
of the book is entitled: I Believe in 
One God. The author presents very 
clearly the dilemma which a profess- 
ing Christian faces when he tries to 
believe’ in a God and a devil. Two ap- 
pendices add considerable interest to 
the volume. One entitled: Has the 
World Gone to the Devil? sounds very 
timely. Likewise the second appendix 
entitled: God’s Freedom and God’s 
Omnipotence contains observations of 
value in any discussion of the problem 
of evil. 

This book has appeared at the oppor- 
tune time. In a world torn with hat- 
reds and suspicions the reading of 
this little book will help the thinking 
of both laymen and of clergy. 

W. L. L. 
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The Whereabouts of God 


PETER H. PLEUNE 








% Here a richly human pastor talks of what the mul- 
titudes are asking, thinking, needing. Through vivid 
illustration and with the authority of Christian truth 
he brings 23 messages pointed squarely at the needs 
of people today. $1.75 





The Religion of the Lord’s Prayer 


JOHN F. SCOTT 


% Rich in inspirational and devotional values, this | 
volume presents the fundamental principles of the reli- 
gion of Jesus as they are disclosed in the several 
phrases and petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. $1 


| Walking With God 
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living. $1 
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published. 


Sixty-five Years of Experience: 


160 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND 





THE VOICE GOVERNOR 


Give It a Chance 


CORRECT BODY MECHANICS DOES IT 
RALPH M. HARPER 


“This work may be the most accurate study of the voice as a whole which has been 


“The original observations on which the conclusions are based were made by Phillips 
Brooks’ voice teacher—the result of unpublished study extending over a period of 70 years. 
Miss Hooker entrusted her notes to the author who, thus far, has spent 32 years in research. 

“Happily Phillips Brooks listened to the counsel of his physician and took daily voice 
lessons for a year. For the remaining 17 years of his life he continued to profit by occa- 
sional instruction, saving himself from what he acknowledged ‘vocal catastrophe.’ 

“His voice problem was strikingly similar to the unsolved one of Wendell Willkie.” 


“I found that your explanations were perfectly exact because I have been teaching the 
same principles for 65 years. Among the thousands of voice treatises written since Mancini 
and Tosi, The Voice Governor stands ahead of all, and I hope it will turn a new page in voice 
production.”—Lino Mattioli, Professor Emeritus, College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“A genuine contribution to the literature on the voice. It is an interesting and valuable 
new approach to a subject which needs scientific treatment.”—E. W. Ziebarth, Director, School 
of the Air, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


At All Bookstores 


E. C. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


45 ILLUSTRATIONS, $3.00 











The Bible 
Man and Society in the New Testa- 
ment by Ernest F. Scott. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. xi/299 pages. $2.75. 


Did Jesus teach that the welfare of 
society as a whole is more important 
than that of any single individual or 
is any one person more important in 
the teaching of Jesus than humanity 
as a group? For generations scholars 
have been finding support for both 
points of view in the New Testament. 
With his inimitable clarity of thought 
the author sets out his interpretation 
of Jesus’ teaching which places primary 
emphasis upon the worth of individual 
man with a high correlative emphasis 
"upen the ultimate good of all men in 
their inter-relationships. The purpose 
of life as Jesus sées it, says Dr. Scott, 
“is the perfecting of the individual 
soul, and society is meant for this pur- 
pose, and must be so ordered as to 
carry it forward.” He insists that men 
must so act in all their mutual relation- 
ships as to grow into larger and bet- 
ter men. The good of the community 
cannot be made an end in itself. 

While the New Testament does not 
give the final answer to the social prob- 
lems of any age it does give each age 
a guiding principle by which such prob- 
lems may be solved, says the author. 
It reminds us that the one reality is 
the individual soul and that God’s pur- 
pose is the salvation of men. In the 
efforts toward a new social order we 
must think first of the soul which is in 
every man. 


In some of his relative statements 
the author may be challenged as in his 
assertion at the beginning of chapter 
four, that it was Jesus who first dis- 
covered that every man is a person, 
with a value and destiny of his own. 
This work is so very important for all 
Christian students, however, that no 
critical word should be written which 
may deter anyone from reading it care- 
fully. The author since his retirement 
from Union Seminary has been teach- 
ing a course at Amherst. This book 
is his ninth to become a primary selec- 
tion of The Religious Book Club. 


R. W. A. 


The New Testament: Its Making and 
Meaning, by Albert E. Barnett. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 304 pages. 
$2.50. 

The purpose of this volume is “to 
re-create the historical setting of each 
New Testament book” and “to recover 
for the modern reader the message in- 
tended for those who were the reading 
public to whose needs and interests the 
books were first addressed.” With the 
exception of a brief introductory chap- 
ter and a very thorough discussion of 
The Origins of the Gospels each chap- 
ter is divided into six parts dealing 
respectively with the authorship, first 
readers, date, place of composition, 
occasion and purpose, and message of 
the book or books studied. 


Dr. Barnett embodies in this book the 
latest advances in critical research, 
particularly in the field of form-criti- 
cism in his analysis of the Synoptic 
Gospels. His work is marked by pains- 
taking scholarship but at the same 
time this book is readable and for the 
most part unenctimbered with techni- 
calities. There are frequent refer- 
ences to the text of the New Testa- 
ment. 


Some of the conclusions of this 
author seem debatable, as for example 
his belief that the Epistle of James 
was written about the year 125, the 
opinion that Onesimus was the slave of 
Archippus rather than of Philemon (a 
siumus) and the dating of the Pastoral 
Epistles between 144 and 180. The 
limitations and defects of the theories 
of the Form-Critics are ably discussed 
in a book like Jesus the Messiah by 
William Manson, reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue of Church Management. 

While intended primarily for col- 
leges and seminary students this book 
will be extremely helpful to the pastor 
or teacher seeking a better understand- 
ing of the origins and meaning of the 
New Testament. The author is profes- 
sor of New Testament interpretation in 
Garret Biblical Institute. 

J. C. P. 


Jesus the Messiah by William Man- 
son. The Westminster Press. 267 
pages. $2.75. 


Here is an excellent, scholarly treat- 


ment of the messiahship of Jesus. The 
author’s approach is not so much to 
make a new approach to the problem 
of the messianic consciousness as to 
show how on the basis of Jesus’ con- 
fession “the early church built up the 
structure of its distinctive witness to 
the Christian revelation of God.’ The 
thesis of the volume is that the mes- 
sianic ideas of Israel were “the me- 
dium through which not the church 
alone but Jesus interpreted the ur- 
gency and finality of the religious 
revelation with which he knew himself 
to be charged.” 

After analyzing the nature of the 
primitive Christian confession, the 
author examines the conclusions of the 
form-criticism school, taking exception 
to some of its fundamental assumptions 
and differing sharply with the radical 
conclusions of scholars like Bultmann. 
Dr. Manson believes that history con- 


_ trolled the church’s tradition to a great- 


er extent than realized and that the 
development of tradition sometimes led 
back to historical starting points. He 
assumes that “the historical events in 
which Christianity took its rise can 
be approached through the Synoptic 
tradition by a just and patient evalua- 
tion of its terms.” He shows that the 
messianic consciousness is present 
throughout the ministry of Jesus. 

There are chapters dealing with 
themes such as The Mighty Works of 
Jesus, The Teaching of Jesus, The Mes- 
sianic Categories in the Tradition, The 
Passion and Death of the Messiah and 
an epilogue entitled Jesus Messiah. 
There are appendices dealing with 
some of the more technical aspects of 
problems raised in the main body of 
the book. 

While this book may not be easy 
reading for the layman it repays care- 
ful study. The author is professor of 
New Testament Language, Literature 
and Theology at the University of 
Edinburgh. 

5. ae 


Preachers and Preaching 


They That Take the Sword by Dennis 
W. Foreman. Hobson Book Press. 162 
pages. $2.00. 

Here is a volume of sermons by the 
popular pastor of Saint Paul’s United 
Brethren Church, Canton, Ohio. The 
themes are bright and the expositions 
both penetrating and popular. The title 
sermon is on an old theme, yet the 
preacher succeeds in putting some new 
ideas into the study. Assuming that it 
was written and preached while the war 
was in progress he certainly made a 
gcod prophet as he foretold the third 
phase of war or the convalescence or 
aftermath which may spiritually be the 
most dangerous of all. 

Says the author: “It is when the war 
shall have ended; when the peace is be- 
ing made; when all the fighting has 
ceased, that our greatest danger will 
come. ... Once its fury has abated, its 
tempest ceased, its suspense relieved, 
and we look again upon its awful waste 
and destruction, its disillusionment, its 
cruel disruption of our normal way of 
life, its retarding of our plans, its frus- 
tration of our dreams, it is only then 
that we shall know how futile and costly 
our folly has been.” 

The other sermons which deal with 
themes varyine from The Struggle for 
Self-Mastery (Genesis 32:24) to The 
Mirror of the Soul (Titus 1:15). All 
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The Coming of the Perfect 


gious literature. 








—A Brilliant New Book Everyone Is Reading— 


The sincere and courageous philosophy of one of 
America’s great ministers is reflected in the 
seventeen sermons comprising this book. 
a sympathetic and understanding style Dr. Jones 
has written a message of hope to all who are 
weary or discouraged. You will find profitable 
reading in this outstanding contribution to reli- 


$2.00 


At Your Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS—St. Louis 


In 











are worth reading. 

For another reason I was interested 
in opening this book. It is produced by 
the new offsetting process in which the 
plates are made direct from typewrit- 
ten copy and the setting of type is 
unnecessary. This new method is a 
splendid one forebooks of limited quan- 
tities and the cost of production is, 
thereby, greatly reduced. It is attrac- 
tively bound and jacketed and in every 
respect a worthwhile volume. ys 


Sermon Nuggets in Stories by Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 150 pages. $1.50. 


To any one acquainted with Dr. Stid- 
ger, it should be sufficient to say that 
this is another in his series of stories 
designed to be used in sermons. Here 
are ninety-two brief stories with fine 
teaching points. To make the book 
more usable, there is a topical index so 
that one may quickly find the story that 
he may desire. There is an index of 
titles and still another of persons. The 
stories are listed under such topics as: 
gratitude, character, giving, opportun- 
ity, kindness, love, honesty and many 
others. They have in them the human 
element which serves to give interest 
when used in sermons. Dr. Stidger 
states his purpose in presenting this 
book by quoting from several great 
Christian leaders. Dr. Jowett: “A story 
oft catches him whom a sermon misses.” 
Dr. Cadman:, “The wise preacher is the 
man who puts an abstract truth into a 
story, an illustration, or a parable; for 
then he may be certain that all of his 
hearers will get it.” This is a very 
usable and helpful book. 

L. N. L. 


And Some Believed by Arthur F. 
Glasser, chaplain in the U. S. Marines. 
Moody Press. 208 pages. $2.00. 

A story of the labors and achieve- 
ments of a chaplain who worked among 


men of the First Marines. The volume 
tells of the different types of men in 
the armed forces, the various ways of 
reaching them, the response or non- 
response of the men. Being in the 
Marines, Chaplain Glasser saw service 
in some of the bloody battles of the 
war, such as New Britain and other 
Pacific conflicts. 

The author tells how he labored un- 
der great difficulties, and how the seed 
fell upon stony places and good ground. 
Reading this book will show one that 
the chaplain performed a service among 
the men that not only helped to keep 
up their morale, but helped them to 
see the reality of God. The reader will 
find this book a great encouragement 
to his faith. Everyone who is inter- 
ested in the Christian religion should 


read it. 
Ae 


We Have This Ministry Edited by 
John Oliver Nelson. Association 
Press. Ninety-three pages. $1.50. 


This is a book on Christian vocations. 
It is written as a challenge to young 
people and is also designed to set forth 
the fields where one may invest life. 
The unique part of this present book 
is that in addition to the ministry 
(rural and city), missionary work, reli- 
gious education, it lists. such vocations 
as ministry to students, college teacher 


of religion, military chaplain, and the | 


much more recent vocations of insti- 


tutional chaplain and interdenomina- | 


tional worker. 
tional chaplain has grown greatly dur- 


The work of institu- | 


ing the past few years and today many | 
institutions are seeking full time Chris- | 


tian workers. 
openings in industrial plants for such 


And today there are | 


work. This is a splendid book to place | 
in the hands of young people who are | 


seeking to enter full time Christian 


service. 
E. NS L. 
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By Carl S. Weist 


More Sermon Trails 
for Boys and Girls 





“This volume will be of un- 
usual value not only to min- 
isters in their talks and 
sermons to children and youth, 
but it will be invaluable as 
resources for sermons for 
adults. . . . They deal with 
life; they are put in lan- 
guage children can _ under- 
stand and that college pro- 
fessors can perceive; they 
are human and yet they have 
a genuine deep and abiding 
religious message. They are 
mighty good reading.”—Roy 
A. Burkhart. $1.50 


By Rolland W. Schloerb 


The Preaching Ministry 
Today 





“Tt is full of wise and un- 
hackneyed and_ eminently 
practical counsel from a very 
effective pastor and preacher. 
The book is a delight to read 
and provocative to remem- 
ber.”—Halford E. Luccock. 
“A clear, forceful and emi- 
nently helpful reassessment 
of the preacher’s task and 
privilege. Dr. Schloerb... 
is able to combine a sense of 
perspective with careful con- 
cern about details.” — Paul 
Scherer. $1.25 








Coming October 23 








The 1947 Edition 


The Minister’s Manual 
(Doran’s) 





Compiled and edited by 


G. B. F. Hallock and 
M. K. W. Heicher 
$2.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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Strong’s 


CNCCLAQHCE of the BIBLE- 


LISTING EVERY WORDIN THE BIBLE 


Sey of the Bible 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 2 





% For all the family—the scriptural story 
as it flows from the simple beginning in 
Genesis through epic drama to the early 
Christian Church. Told vividly and rev- 
erently, “its narrative value is of high 
order . . . dramatic and frequently elo- 
quent."—New York Herald Tribune. A 
favorite of young and old! “To read it 
is a thrilling experience.”—Dr. Daniel A. 


Poling. 
52 chapters. 548 pages. 
20 full-page illustrations. $1.95 


Exhaustive 








3% The most complete concordance pos- 
sible! It lists every word in the Bible and 
every passage in which it occurs. The 

main concordance is a single alphabetical 
list, in exact successsion of book, chapter, 
and verse. Word or term is given in ex- 
act form, precise pronunciation, and 
various meanings. 1,809 pages. Bound in 


quarto-buckram. 


‘BLE COMMENTARY 





$7.50 
Thumb-indexed, $8.75 





The rtbiugdou 


Bible Commentary fe ‘an 





INCOMPARABLE ONE-VOLUME COMMENTARY 


* Prepared by 66 contributors represent- 
ing the best biblical scholarship in the 
English-speaking world, this complete vol- 
ume presents the rich treasures of present- 
day biblical authorities. Five’ helpful, fact- 
filled books within a single volume. Maps 
in color. Cross-references. 6 by 9 inches. 
1,452 pages. 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY @ NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 

















Discerning the Signs of the Times 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. x+194 pages. $2.50. 


Sermonic essays preached in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities and writ- 
ten later with additions and elabora- 
tions, when they are written by a man 
like Reinhold Niebuhr, apply the Chris- 
tian faith to the strenuous problems of 
the present. Here one finds the peren- 
nial themes of the Christian faith ap- 
plied to the thought and life of our 
day. God’s will manifests itself in his- 
tory but the Christian faith transcends 
the limits of history as we know it. 
There is no hope for mankind outside 
the Christian gospel. 

Niebuhr has something to say about 
the Nemesis of Nations, the signs of 
the times and our interim age. He 
also has something to say about The 
City Which Hath Foundations and 
about sin and the peace of God. What 
he says flows from fulness of wisdom 
and a spirit devoted to God and the 
Christian way. 

H. W. H. 


Christian Missions 


For a Literate West Africa by Mar- 
garet Wrong, Friendship Press, New 
York. Twenty-five cents. 


The author who is secretary of the 
International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa went there in 
1944-45 to make a survey for the Edu- 
cational Department of the Gold Coast 
government on teaching material and 
methods for literacy campaigns there. 
Then in company with two Americans 
she made an educational study of cer- 
tain other parts of West Africa, spon- 
sored by North America and British 
Missions Conferences. . This booklet is 
the story and popular report of that 
journey. This study covers Belgian 
Congo, French Equitorial Africa, 
French Cameroun, Nigeria, Gold Coast, 
and Sierra Leone. While details of 
the journey and personal incidents and 
touches add color to the story, the book 
is largely a digest of conditions she 
reports and illustrates by incidents 
from her personal observation. It is an 
account of missions—education, reli- 
gious, medical, and agricultural; of 
education—both mission and govern- 
ment; of language, literacy, and na- 
tive publications; and of medicine and 
business. Naturally the emphasis is 
upon education and reading materials. 
The missionaries and work of many 
denominations both American and Euro- 
pean picture in the story some of which 
are: Anglican. Presbyterian, Method- 
ist, Baptist, Evangelical, and Roman 
Catholic. A careful reading of this 
book will give one an excellent com- 
posite understanding of these parts of 
West Africa. 


M. T. 


Radio The New Missionary by Clar- 
ence W. Jones. Moody Press. 147 pages. 


Here is a story that has a thrill in 
it, though it is truth and not fiction. 
It is an account of a missionary radio 
station high up in the Andes Mountains 





CORRECTIONS 


“Messages From Europe,” reviewed 
on page 53 of our June issue, was in- 
correctly priced at $2.50; the price is 
twenty-five cents. “Best Sermons, 
1946,” reviewed on page 50, was incor- 
rectly priced at $1.75; the price is $2.75. 
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in Ecuador. It gives an account of 
this new type of missionary enterprise. 

The author of the book, and his im- 
mediate associate Stuart Clark, led in 
this enterprise of preaching the Gospel 
to the world from a point almost 10,000 
feet above the sea level. In spite of 
cisappointments, criticism, and discour- 
agements their faith held and they es- 
tablished this station in South America. 

This book is inspiring and illuminat- 
ing. It is well worth one’s time to read 
this volume, for he will receive a real 
reward for his perusing it. The author, 
who has dedicated his life to radio 
evangelism, has done a good service in 
producing this book. 

A.H.J. 


Youth Counselling 


Sex Problems of the Returned Vet- 
eran by Howard Kitching, M. D. Emer- 
son Books, Inc. 124 pages. 

The purpose of this book is to help 
the returned veteran and his wife to 
understand and successfully meet the 
problems that have arisen out of the 
tension and separation caused by the 
war. The chief problem, according to 
the author, is a sexual one, stemming 
out of the fact that “a happy sex life 
is essential if a marriage is to develop 
as it should, into something that en- 
dures, grows in strength in spite of 
obstacles, and finally results in new 
creation.” 

The author opens his book by de- 
scribing a three-fold goal of marriage: 

1. The creation of a new human re- 
lationship, something quite over and 
above the two individuals who are set- 
ting out to make it. From “you” and 
“TI” is created the “us,” 

2. The establishment of a stable and 
harmonious relationship between the 
“us” and the world of people and 
things, and 

3. The having of children. 

After setting up this goal for mar- 
riage, the author’ shows what prob- 
lems arise out of the tersion and sep- 
aration of war which keep it from be- 
ing achieved. He describes what hap- 
pens to husbands and wives of varying 
temperaments, under headings such as 
the need to be loved; the origin of an- 
xiety; sexual separation and anxiety; 
defenses against sexuality; infidelity; 
the value of work, mail and morale; 
and adaptations to independence. This 
section of the book describes in some 
detail what the thoughts and feelings 
of husbands and wives were as they 
lived alone, with suggestions of meet- 
ing problems as they arise. This in- 
formation would have been far more 
valuable to veterans and their wives 
during the war than now. However it 
can serve young people in recognizing 
the origin of unhealthy attitudes and 
habits which threaten their marriage 
today. 

The last chapters dealing with re- 
union are the most valuable, for there 
the author is dealing with the present 
situation and the problems that are 
being encountered today. These include 
over-idealizing each other and being 
disillusioned with reunion, the difficulty 
of accepting changes in the other per- 
son that are inevitable with the pass- 
ing of time, readjusting to every day 
living when sexual desire has been sat- 
isfied, and sexual difficulties. He of- 
fers suggestions for dealing with these 
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BEYOND THIS DARKNESS 
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cooperative planned 






publishing program that , 
Out of his own faith which withstood testing 


in combat and prison camp, a former G. |. 
gives a positive, straighiforward statement 
of what Christianity has to say to our time. 
Writing “in ink what others have written in 
their life blood,” he shows the difference 
between belief in Christianity and sustaining 
Christian faith. Having discovered it for him- 
self, he proves that there is a resource be- 
yond intellectual concepts, one that provides the right answer 
and leads the way through the dark. For drifting youth in 
this postwar period of disillusionment such honest testimony 
drops anchor into bedrock. $1.00 
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HADDAM HOUSE Edi- 
torial Board, representing 
the Edward W. Hazen 


Foundation, educators, 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB 


Alexander Miller aa 






How can | be an honest Christian ... while 
on my bread-and-butter job? Young people 
everywhere are asking such questions—ask- 
ing how it is possible to get ahead in this 
competitive society if one’s Christian con- 
victions are sincere. In this frank facing of 
a daily dilemma, a youth leader of interna- 
tional reputation, who has been a manual § 
worker, shows that he knows what he is © 
talking about. This book is a direct, hard-hitting application 
of the Christian understanding of life to personal conduct in 
our industrialized order. ~ $1.00 
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problems through sincere appreciation, 
a sense of humor, criticism accom- 
panied with good will, a religious out- 
look, and an understanding of the 
value of marriage, coupled with a de- 
termination to make it work. 

He begins and ends his book by 


Church Management 
Found in Prosperous 


Churches 





stressing the need for serious thought, 
planning and work in order to make 
marriage succeed, 

The minister will want to scan it 
for suggestions in counseling and pass 
it on to young married couples. 

L. R. R. 


Church Bulletins 


Scriptural—Artistically Designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
Be Sure to Get Our Free Catalog and Samples 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, Louisville, Ky. 


Fagen 


DISTINCTION 


Communion Tables - Pulpits -Chairs 








iH / Altars - Lecterns - Baptismal Fonts 


Catalogues 


Send. for Illustrated 


J. P. REDINCTON & CO. 


DEPT. B SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
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TWO 





IMPORTANT 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 








the bereaved. 


Paradise. 


earth. 


14 East 41st Street 


He Lives 


By AUSTIN PARDUE 
Bishop of Pittsburgh 


BASED on the teachings of 
the historic Church and the 
author’s religious experience, 
HE LIVES is, in a very real 
sense, a source of inspiration and comfort to 
Bishop Pardue emphasizes 
that there is no true death or separation— 
that man may fulfill his purpose of soul and 
character growth whether on earth or in 
With sympathetic understanding 
the author has written this book for all who 
have suffered the personal loss of fam- 
ily or close friends departed from this 
Price, $1.54 Postpaid 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 





tical. 


mons originally preached from one 
of the foremost pulpits of the 
South, that of Vincent C. Franks, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va. 
postwar world, these sermons were written for 
special Sundays in the Church year. 
them are prophetic, some missionary, some mys- 
All of them are forthwright, informative, 
and inspiring. A partial list of the titles: The 
Thief in the Night; The Top of the Mount; This 
Is My Best; What We Know About Heaven; Cross- 
ing Horizons; Why We Believe in Jesus Christ; 
The Greatest Words Ever Spoken; The Christian 
in Society. (Ready in Nov.) Price, $2.04 Postpaid 


Top of 
the Mount 


By VINCENT C. FRANKS 
A COLLECTION of twenty ser- 


Dealing with the 


Some of 


New York 17, N. Y. 


























The Letter-Writing Pastor 


Being an Article Concerning an Important Phase of Pastoral Work 


NE of the most effective pastors 
I know writes a letter of per- 
sonal greeting to each of his 
parishioners on birthday anniversaries. 
These hand-written notes, which never 
fail to arrive on the day of the anni- 
versary., are eagerly awaited and al- 
ways received with joy. Though that 
pastor serves a church whose member- 
ship approaches the 3,000 mark, he 
carries on this extra and sometimes 
difficulty-scheduled pastoral contact. 
And it ranks high among the many 
appreciated things which he does. 
Such letters are no substitute for 
calling in the homes; nor does he con- 
strue them as such. We cannot carry 
on a mail-order ministry and expect 
the fellowship of the church of Christ 
to advance; but neither should we as 
ministers lose the advantages of the 
ministry of mail. 
It is amazing that the average cler- 
gyman is so careless about the ordi- 
nary businesslike procedure of corre- 


*Associate minister, First Presbyterian Church, 
Evanston, Illinois. 





by J. C. Wynn" 


spondence. There is no doubt that 
when a family in the parish of Peter 
moves into the parish of Paul the pas- 
tor of Peter should inform the pastor 
of Paul concerning this family who 
are en route. They could then be wel- 
comed not only into a new community 
and its normal life, but also and es- 
pecially into a new church family. Yet 
there are many who neglect this sim- 
ple obligation; and families go un- 
churched because of it. 

Likewise the minister who marries a 
young couple who plan to live in an- 
other town should write to a minister 
in that town to prepare him for their 
coming. Our interest in the establish- 
ing of Christian homes is such that this 
is the least we can do in order to bring 
the newlyweds into a church member- 
ship. 

The alert pastor regularly goes over 
the registration cards from a com- 
munion service. Among them he is 
likely to find the names of visitors and 
newcomers. A note of welcome sent to 
these people, followed in certain cases 





by a call to their homes, is likely to 
result in the discovery of prospective 
members for the church fellowship. 
That church is rich indeed whose min- 
ister is alive to the work of Christian 
outreach and evangelism within his 
own community. 

In many churches this practice is 
growing—to keep the pews supplied at 
all times with an acquaintance card of 
some sort. These cards are usually 
about three by five inches in dimen- 
sion and have space upon them for the 
name and address of the newcomer, to- 
gether with a space for remarks or 
requests. The pastor who carefully 
checks these cards and writes a word 
of greeting to the people who thus 
register often uncovers need which he 
never knew existed. Here is an avenue 
of pastoral care and responsibility that 
can be opened simply through distri- 
bution of blank cards and pencils in 
the pews. In his reply to the folks 
who thus make themselves known, the 
Christian pastor is able to minister to 
the sick, the lonely, the unchurched, 
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the physically and mentally needy of 
his community. It is amazing what 
need can thus be discovered, and what 
help can be given through a beginning 
in a note of friendship to a stranger 
who has registered in a guest book, or 
a member who has entered some mes- 
sage on a card. 


The Shut-In 

The shut-ins are always with us. 
Every church has its share of lame; 
aged, and ill. Numbered among these 
are often some of the keenest and most 
stimulating of our flock. Too easily 
fergotten because they are “out of 
sight and out of mind,” they frequently 
suffer the added burden of being also 
neglected by their church. Since no 
one is busier than the busy minister, 
it is impossible for him to call upon 
the church shut-ins as often as he or 
they would desire. Yet it is not im- 
possible for him to remember them and 
to show them that he remembers them 
with a note between visits. He can 
enclose a review of some new book on 
their hobbies, or make mention of a 
bit of news which covers their mutual 
interests. He can indeed show them 
that they are not forgotten. Let him 
see that they receive the Sunday order 
of worship, particularly if this includes 
written prayers which can be of use 
in their home devotions. 
In Bereavement 


He is a considerate minister who 
sits down a few days following a fu- 
neral and writes a note of consolation 
to the family of the departed loved one. 
Once again it may be important to add 
that of course he should call upon the 
family again soon, and that the written 
note supplements and does not supplant 
the visit. But especially if he is pre- 
vented from the family call at the 
time, the pastor does well to reiterate 
in the note his own Christian faith in 
immortality. One man also always 
writes out the prayer of John Henry 
Newman which follows: 

“O Lord, support us all the day long 
of this troublous life, until the shadows 


lengthen and the evening comes, and 
the busy world is hushed, and the 


i fever of life is over, and our work is 


done. Then of Thy mercy grant us a 
safe lodging, and a holy rest, and peace 
at the last; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


Anniversaries 


That no minister can utilize all 
means of letter writing in his pastoral 
work is a truism. These are offered as 
suggestions from which anyone might 
make selections. Such is the sugges- 


a tion of one parson who keeps a diary. 


In this permanent diary, he records the 

weddings and baptisms which he con- 

duets. Then when the anniversary of 
(Turn to page 63) 
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By every test Clarin chairs meet your 
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auxiliary seating. Reinforced at every point 
for added durability—silent, easy to open 
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ait LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS/ 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
aa and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 

gr 


New — PIPE ORGANS—Used 


Builders of pipe organs for church and studio. 
Efficient, up-to-date used instruments on hand 
at all times, priced very reasonably. We also 
rebuild and modernize tracker and tubular or- 
gans, additions of stops, couplers and chimes 
installed. Yearly care of organs. We _ solicit 
inquiries. 


Delosh Brothers — Organ Experts 
3508-105th Street Corona, L.I., N.Y. City 




















—Brass Altar Ware= 


Complete selection of crosses, candelabra, 
Vases, candlesticks and other brass ware now 
available. Write for catalog and price Mist. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Department 802 Scranton 2, Pa. 




















NEW LIGHTING 
FOR CHURCHES 
At Low Cost—Direct 
From Manufacturers 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OF 
AUTHENTIC DESIGNS 


McFadden Lighting Co. 


2311 South 7th Street St. Louls, Missouri 

















T If it’s a Religious Book 
Send for our Free Catalogue of old and 
new oks. Let your dollar buy double 
in standard and current religious writings, 
biographies, reference and scholars’ works, 
etc. We buy libraries and useful second- 
hand books. Write today. 


BLESSING BOOK STORES, INC. 
Dept. C.M., 63 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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ing, significant. 


clergy. 


New Light on Young Luther—In Its First English Translation 
Recommended by Religious Book Club 


ROAD TO REFORMATION 


original free and frank expression of Luther. 
tributes valuably to understanding of the man who 
founded Protestantism. 
Cloth bound. 


Order at Your Religious Book Store or 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Translated by John W. Doherstein 
and Thecdore G. Tappert 


Luther from Catholicism to Reformation in a fas- 
cinating, factual translation. Shatters choice legends 
about the young reformer from monkhood through 
priesthood to the Diet of Worms. Scholarly, interest- 
The translators have preserved the 


Con- 


students 
Price, $4 
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Ideal for laity, 
448 pages. 

















Biographical Sermon for October 
The Soongs—A Unique Family 


by Thomas A. Warner 


Many daughters have done virtu- 
ously, but thou excellest them all.— 
Proverbs 31:29. 


HARLIE SOONG was born on 

the island of Hainan on the 

south coast of China. There is 
no record of the date of his birth or 
of that of his children. In the year 
1880, young Soong was working on the 
U. S. cutter Colfax. The captain was 
Charles Jones. The sailors taught the 
boy how to make hammocks of rope. 
The captain often talked with him 
about Jesus Christ. The cutter put in 
at Wilmington, North Carolina. Wan- 
dering through the streets, young Soong 
went into a church. There he was con- 
verted. Out of affection for the cap- 
tain of the cutter he asked to be bap- 
tized Charles Jones Soong. 

Charlie wandered from city to city 
making and selling rope hammocks. A 
Methodist layman in Durham, North 
Carolina, Julian S. Carr, became inter- 
ested in him and financed his course 
through Trinity College (now Duke Uni- 
versity). In 1885 he went to Nashville, 
Tennessee, where he earned the theo- 
logical certificate of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

Soong volunteered as a missionary 
and was sent to China as a teacher of 
English in an institution in Shanghai. 
There he met and married Miss Ni, 
daughter of the first Chinese pastor of 
a church of the London Missionary So- 
ciety in that city. He established a 
printing plant for the production of 


Chinese Bibles. This became so profit- 
able that he was able to build a church. 

Soong was attracted by the revolu- 
tionary movement headed by Sun Yat- 
sen, a fellow-Christian and the founder 
of the modern Republic of China. Sun 
Yat-sen was a powerful propagandist 
but he was not an organizer. Soong 
supplied this lack, and_ subscribed 
funds for the revolution. He became 
secretary and treasurer of the move- 
ment. 

The Soongs had six children, three 
boys and three girls. 
to give them a first-class education. 
They were all educated at American 
universities. 

“How different my three girls are, 
said Mother Soong. 


” 


beautiful besides. 
still the girl who does not show herself, 
but whose heart will, I am afraid be 
given to some sacrifice. 
der and too sensitive. And Mei-ling, 
with her fun and her brilliant ability! 
What will become of them all?” 


The oldest daughter, Soong Ai-ling, § 
had a brilliant mind and unusual social § 


She married Dr. H. H. Kung, 4 
wealthy Christian leader. He had a 
high-class chain store business. His 
wife had a keen brain and exceptional 
executive ability. He became financial 
minister to the government. 


gifts. 


The second daughter, Soong Ching- | 


ling, was born in 1880. After her 





They were able 


“Ai-ling is af 
leader, she understands politics and is f 
quick to grasp a hidden meaning, and ff 
And Ching-ling is § 


She is too ten- — 
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graduation she returned to China. By 
that time her father had joined Sun 
Yat-sen, in exile in Yokohama. Ching- 
ling joined her father there and be- 


came secretary to him and to Dr. Sun. | 


They fell in love and were married 
despite the opposition of Madame 


Soong. He was fifty and she was twen- 


ty-six. He died in 1925. 
A year after they were married Dr. 
Sun said to his wife: “A year ago, 


Ching-ling, what a blessed thing it has | 


been to me. Ah, I am too weary to 
think sometimes if it were not for 
you.” 


Ching-ling replied: “It has been | 
_ the happiest year of my life.” 


The third daughter, Soong Mei-ling, | 


was educated at Wellesley. She gradu- 
ated in 1917. At graduation she was 
awarded the highest academic honor 
offered by the college. She wrote to 
her father: “It is only accomplishing 


what I set out to do, and since I knew | 
I could when I made it my aim, there | 


is no glory in it. I should have been 
a lazy person to have done less.” 


General Chiang Kai-Shek, who was | 


horn October 31, 1887, met Mei-ling at 
the home of mutual friends. He wanted 


to marry her but Mother Soong was | 


bitterly opposed. “It cannot be,” she 
said. 
One of the Soongs. 
senses, Mei-ling. . .. 
ranged a marriage for you, your father 
and I.” 

But with the same determination he 
showed in military affairs Chiang set 
out to win Mei-ling. He came to Moth- 
er Soong and said: “I have done all 
I can to make my affairs right. Your 
honored daughter has made known her 
willingness. We pray your consent to 
this our most urgent wish.” 

The mother insisted that Chiang 
must become a Christian. She gave 
him a Bible. Whenever he could he 
studied it. Finally he came to Mei- 
ling and said: “Your religion has 
come to mean so much to me that I 
want to become a Christian. When 
he was baptized Mother Soong said: 
“T am happy and thankful.” 

The quality of Chiang’s faith is in- 
dicated in a statement he made on his 
return from captivity in Sian. He 
said: “I have now been a Christian 
for nearly ten years, and during that 
time I have been a constant reader of 
the Bible. Never before has this sacred 
book been so interesting to me as dur- 
ing my two weeks’ captivity in Sian. 
From my captors I asked but one thing, 
a copy of the Bible. In my solitude I 
had ample opportunity for reading and 
meditation. The greatness and love of 
Christ burst upon me with new inspira- 
tion, increasing my strength to strug- 
gle against evil, to overcome tempta- 
(Turn to next page) 
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Church Fund-Raising WVow/ 


Plan to COLLECT as much CASH as 
possible, for your new church building, 
improvements or other needs. Save on 
Interest charges. 


Our experience as counselor to hundreds of 
churches, helping to raise and collect over 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS, may serve you. 
Send for our free folder: “Church Fund Raising 
Possibilities—NOW.” Here are items from its 
pages, where you will find the names. 


IND., July, 1946. ‘‘As chairman of Executive Committee for the recent St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church Building Fund Campaign, I want to thank you for the fine counsel and coopera- 
tion . . . the carefully laid program, first helping to develop the attendance and spiritual 
interest of the members .. . largely responsible for the splendid success . . . exceeding our 
best expectations.” (Construction under way. Contracts total $300,000.) 

The Rector adds: “I want to congratulate you for ability to fit your plans .. . into the 
background of an Episcopal Church . .. your wealth of ideas ... emphasizing the spiritual 
upbuilding . . . requisite to financial success.” 

N. Y., July, 1946. ‘Already, we have collected almost $20,000 cash in the three months 

. on pledges totalling to date over $80,000.” 


PENNA., October, 1945. ‘‘Last week, we burned our 20-year-old mortgage with great 
rejoicing. Originally $75,000, it took us 18 years to cut it in half, and you came in and helped 
us to pay off the other half in 18 months.” 


N.J., March, 1945. “On our $520,000 edifice, we now owe less than $30,000, and have 
more than $40,000 in trust gifts to cover it. And to think: we doubted our ability to raise 
$50,000 when you first came to us.” 

OHIO, 1945. ‘We have just burned our mortgage. Our investment of $105,000 in new 
parish house and remodeling of our house of worship is a monument to your encouragement. 
When we invited your -counsel in 1936, in the depths of the depression, some doubted if we 
could raise $40,000.”’ 

IND., July, 1946. ‘“‘Our Methodist church of working people has $20,000 cash already in 
hand, as against $2,000 in 1944 when we learned of your services in a way that we consider 





providential. 


IND., 








And the spiritual benefits are as much beyond our hopes as the financial. 
have made good with our people 200%.” 

July, 
$10,000 when we invited your counsel 15 months ago. 
20 months, we are well ahead of our highest hope.” 


Our booklet, 
pages many invaluable lessons learned in our experience. Price 10 cents. 


Address: ALBERT F. McGARRAH, D. D., Director, Church Service Foundation, Grove City, Pa. 


You 


1946. ‘Fairview Presbyterian Church now has $48,000 in cash as against 


With $42,000 more to come in the next 


“Church Fund-Raising Fundamentals,” summarizes in (2 
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SALLMAN 
Reproduction 


A calendar with a Christian message. A favorite 
saying of Jesus for each month. Selected Scripture 
Texts for each week, and many other features. The 
Sallman paintings for the background are beautifully 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
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ENGRAVED PLASTIC MARKERS 


Dignified — Legible — Restrained 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 


Used for Name 


Directional Indicators, Room Designators, etc. 
Send for Sample and Circular 
WINTERS STAMP MFG. CO 


64 W. Jersey St. 


w Listing an extra large stock of merchan. 


d ‘ 
Shanta “Sianeiie’  Plehad. ise for the Church and Sunday School 


Also splendid seasonal and Christmas 
gifts, with many fine items for the home. 


THE BOONE PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. BOX 200, DES MOINES, IA. 
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Ave Maria 

Silent Night 

The Angelus 

Little Town Of Bethlehem 

What A Friend 

Rock Of Ages 

© Come, All Ye Faithful 
(Adesti Fideles) 

Near The Cross 

Beulah Land 

God Be With You Till We 
Meet Again 

Love Divine 

Abide With Me 

Blest Be The Tie 

In The Garden 

He Leadeth Me 

Just As | Am 

Onward Christian Soldiers 

Sweet Bye And Bye 





Many other appropriate subjects available, including “SYMPHONIES 


IN STONE”—showing the beauty 
ey “MINE EYES HAVE 
Franklin D 
Studies. 


Films may be obtained at your nearest film library—for rental or sale. Write 


Dept. 20 for FREE copy of Post Pictures 


POST PICTURES CORP. 722, SEVENTH AVENUE 





16 mm Sound Films of 
Hymns Loved the World Over 


In Natural Color and Black and White 


A selection of 38 three-minute subjects, ideal for presenta- 
tion at Church Socials, Sunday School, School Assemblies 
and other occasions. The hymns are beautifully sung by 
talented choral singers against scenic backgrounds which 
were photographed in natural color. Words are superim- 
posed on the screen to permit the audience to join in singing. 


. Roosevelt's historic D-Day Prayer; 
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Leaning On Thy Everlasting Arms 
All Hail The Power Of Jesus'Name 
Work For The Night Is Coming 
Shall We Gather At The River 
Jesus Lover Of My Soul 

Little Church In The Wildwood 
Lead Kindly Light 

Nearer My God To Thee 

1 Need Thee Every Hour 

Softly And Tenderly 

Tell Me The Old,Old Story 
Blessed Assurance 

1 Love To Tell The Story 

Jesus Saviour Pilot Me 

My Faith Looks Up To Thee 

How Firm A Foundation 

Sweet Hour Of Prayer 

Yield Not To Temptation 

The Lord Is My Shepherd 

it Came Upon A Midnight Clear 


and majesty of famous old-world 
SEEN THE GLORY” —portraying 
Travelogues; Nature 








latest catalogue, listing available films. 
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For Better Teaching, Deeper Study, 


Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson Quar- 


terly of young people and adults. Based 
on international Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 20!" CENTURY QUARTERLY 


407 S. Dearborn St., Dept. CM, Chicago, Ill. 
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131 East 23rd Stre ot, Maw Vo 10 N.Y. 


Altar Cloths. 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, | 


Custom Talloring for Clergymen | 
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JOHN KROGMANN, Artist 
3561 West Fullerton 
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Biographical Sermon for October 
(From page 61) 
tion and to uphold righteousness.” 

Madame Chiang tells how during her 
married life she has gone through three 
phases. 

First was tremendous enthusiasm 
and patriotism, in which she depended 
on herself and her husband to make 
China strong. 

Then a terrible depression settled 
on her—spiritual despair, weakness, 
desolation at her mother’s death, the 
foreign foe on China’s soil, discontent 
in the south, famine in the northwest, 
floods in the Yangtze valley. 

Then came the third phase. She 
said: “I realized that spiritually I 
was failing my husband... . It seemed 
to be up to me to help the General 
spiritually. Thus I entered into the 
third period where I wanted to do, not 
my will, but God’s. Life is really sim- 
ple and yet how confused we make it!” 

She went on to say: “In old Chinese 
art there is just one outstanding ob- 
ject, perhaps a flower on a scroll. 
Everything else in the picture is subor- 
dinated to that one beautiful thing. 

“An integrated life is like that. 
What is that one flower? As I feel it 
now, it is the will of God. But to 
know his will, and do it, calls for ab- 
solute sincerity, absolute honesty with 


, oneself, and it means using one’s mind 
to the best of one’s ability. 


“Political life is full of falsity and 
diplomacy and expediency. My firm 
conviction is that one’s greatest weap- 
on is not more deceptive falsity, more 
subtle diplomacy, greater expediency, 
but the simple, unassailable weapon of 
sincerity and truth.” 

Madame Chiang was always near the 
front line when her husband was fight- 
ing the rebellious war lords. One day 
he asked her: “Is it too hard?” She 
replied: “It is not too hard. Did I 
marry you thinking we could live in 
peace? While there is fighting to be 
done I am with you. But some day, 
some spring day when we need not 
think of war, we shall sit in peace, 
drinking in the fragrance of the flow- 
ering fruit trees, knowing our nation 
is united.” She paused then added: 
“But will such a time ever come? Or 
must we be forever fighting?” 








PICTURE POST CARDS 
OF YOUR CHURCH 
Reproduced From Your Own Photos 


Create greater interest in your Church, 
School, and Institutional activities with beau- 


tiful ARTVUE Picture Post Cards. ARTVUES 
are inexpensive—Treasured by all. 
Splendid Publicity © Cash Profits 


Send for Free Folder C. M. 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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The Letter-Writing Pastor 
(From page 59) 

those dates passes, he is able to send a 
note of faith and friendship to the fam- 
ilies involved. This has in some cases 
(as for instance where the baptized 
child has subsequently died) become a 
means of touching and appreciated min- 
istry of consolation. Too, since others 
do it, there seems to be no reason why 
a minister cannot send an anniversary 
card or note to his couples whom he 
has married. He should. And he will 
be glad that he did. 

No one minister could keep up so 
voluminous a correspondence as all of 
these suggestions plus others that will 
be called to mind, involve. And that 
ministry is poor which is conducted 
like a mail order business. Personal 
calls are never to be substituted by 
postal cards and letters. We can, how- 
ever, increase the effectiveness of our 
ministry by an intelligent use of this 
medium of the mails. Certainly we 
should try this means. It was the 
great apostle, Saint Paul, who assured 
us that he tried all methods in order 
that “I might by all means save some.” 





KEY TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OMITTED IN JULY ISSUE* 

1. Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

2. G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd 
Street, New York, New York. 

3. J. Fischer & Brother, 119 West 
140th Street, New York, New York. 

4. Chappell & Company, Inc., Lon- 
don, England. 

5. Forster Music Publishers, Inc., 
235 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I!linois. 

6. Gamble Hinged Music Co., 228 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

7. R. L. Huntzinger, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York, New York. 

8. Robbins Music Corp., 779 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, New York. 

9. M. Witmark & Sons, 1659 Broad- 
way, New York, New York. 

*This key to the choir and organ music pub- 
lished in our July issue was inadvertently omitted 


from that number. It is published here in re- 
sponse to many inquiries. 











THE GUEST CARD 


Records the names of those who 
visit the services at your church 


80c Per 100 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















Vv" FLAGSETTE 
Award, Gift, Favor. 
Flags hi-gloss, Ht. 3 in. 
$1.20 dz. sets at your 
Supply House or 
REPUBLIC COMPANY 
176 W. Adams St. 
Dept. B6i0, Chicago 3 
Mfrs.of Flag Desk-Wates 
and other sizes of In- 
scription- Nameplate Flag 
Sets, 1 ft. to 9 ft. hts. 

















That 


FREE 
Offer 


Churches everywhere are finding 
out about “The Service Hymnal.” 
Why not YOU? Here is our offer: 
Mail coupon today and we will 
send you FREE sample of “The 
Service Hymnal’? and FREE 
“Finance Plans” folder showing 
how to obtain hymnals at no 
budget cost. 


New Hymnals Will Help Your Church 
Add NEW Members—Inspire ALL to Greater Service 


Thousands acclaim “The Service Hymnal” unsurpassed in musical appeal and spirit- 
ual power. Pastors, Superintendents, Choir Leaders, and Music Committees have 
told us how it has helped their work—attracted whole families, rekindled zeal. 


Gives you greater value than any comparable book." Has more singable hymns and 
songs, more Scripture Readings, more Indexes. A complete service book—you need no 
other. Used by 27 denominations— priced economically. Make no com- 
mitments until you see this superlative hymnal— Three Books in One. 





9 Unequalled Features of Quality and Distinction 


e 510 Musical Numbers. Old Favorites and tested new hymns. 
© 67 Scripture Readings for every season and every me. == 


~~ HOP 


© 6 Complete Indexes. P 


e 117 Descant arrangements. PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 

? 5709-P6 West Lake St., Chicago 44 
eo : s Our church needs new hymnals. Please send free sample 

¢ Quality-Plus Binding. Lacquered of ‘The Service Hymnal” and free folder of Finance Plans, 

for long wear. 

po” a ee See 


e Optional binding color— P 
Add 


Brown or Maroon cloth. ee 





e Large Hymnal-size pages. / 1 am () Pastor; () Supt.; or —____ 


Church & Denom. , eat Vs ae 





e Completely orchestrated. / 
Expect to buy new hymnals (approx. date) 





e Low price, save up to 
one-half. 


| COUPON 


i RES Fe ee ae 


Hymnals now used _ Like eae tacts a 
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__Address__ 














RECENT BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


CHRISTIANITY RIGHTLY SO CALLED... by Samuel G. Craig 
This book distinguishes between historic Christianity and its counterfeits. Its purpose is 
exposition rather than defense and its accasion the diversity of answers being given to the 
question, What is Christianity? ‘Important as expressing Protestant fundamentals without 
the ‘isms’..,.—-NEW YORK TIMES. $2.00 
THE NEW MODERNISM: AN APPRAISAL OF THE THEOLOGY OF BARTH AND BRUNNER 
by Cornelius Van Til 
“Many books have been written on the dialectical theology of Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. 
We know of none that will compare in thoroughness and philosophical grasp with this profound 
work by Professor Van Til. It is likely that this book will be a standard work on Barth and 


Brunner as long as men are interested in these Continental theologians.”—SOUTHERN PRES- 
BYTERIAN JOURNAL. $3.75 
PROPHECY AND THE CHURCH .. . by Oswald T. Allis 
A searching examination, in the light of Scripture, of the distinctive teachings of Dispensa- 
tionalism of the Scofield Reference Bible type. Clarence E. Macartney calls it ‘‘one of the 
most important books which have appeared in recent years’ (THE PRESBYTERIAN) while 
Wilbur M. Smith though disagreeing with its main thesis speaks of it as ‘‘without question 
the most important book on the general subject of predictive prophecy, as it relates to the 
Church and Israel, that has been produced in our country in a quarter of a century.’’— 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. $2.50 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company 


525 Locust Street Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
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AUTOMATIC 
DUPLICATOR 


DELUXE—Open Drum Model 








plus 10% Federal 


$28.95 Excise Tax 


Includes 6 stencils, brush, ink, stylus, correc- 
tion fluid, writing plate, ink pad and instructions 
STENCILS (Postpaid) 

NEW “B” with cushions, qu........... $1.79 

NEW “B” TOP-PRINTED, qu..... “ee 
“BEST,” letter, qu. $2.40, legal........ 
“BEST,” TOP-PRINTED, qu............ 


INK (Postpaid) 
BLACK, ECO, 1 lb. 80c; BEST, 1 Ib...$1.20 
FOUR COLORS, % Ib. 45c; % ib .70 


FOLIOS (Postpaid) 
Contains about 200 designs for churches.$1.25 
Miscellaneous designs for all purposes... 1.00 


PAPER 


Have a nice assortment. Send for samples. 
Send for catalog and Sample stencils. Dept. 3 


VARICOLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 


DApIISTA 


- i pa ee: 


oocltt 






























Are helping pastors and evangelists start 
genuine revivals that win youth and 
adults to our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Are increasing attendance and fruitfulness 
of h the Church and Sunday 


ool. 

Can do the same for you. 

Want to hear and see a Baptista Film? 
Write to 
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y aae ’ 325 W. HURON ST 


CO BAPTISTA FILMS 


CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Made with Kalomein Bronze or 

Stainless Stee] Moulding, with Set-in 

Glass Door, Lock and Key. 
Removable grooved felt covered 
background. Made to hold any 
style or size of our various 
letters. 

“Durable Plastic’ — “Art Metal” 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Universal Bulletin Board Co. 


$20 Broadway (Near 2ist Street) 
New York 10, N.Y. 

















CLARKS _UNITVPE 

BRONZED COPPER 

CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
AND seller BOARD LETTERS 


J ' ILLUMINATED CROSSES 
}/ ART BRONZE TABLETS 


re e* CHURCH MARKERS 
a } MEMORIAL &GIPT PLATES 
| L CLARK COMPANY. Inc 
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Can You Imagine It? 


A Sermon for Children 
by S. Rees-Tyrer* 


ONCE met a boy who was terribly 

afraid of thunder. At the first dis- 

tant rumble he used to hide him- 
self under the stairs. His father 
grunted with annoyance about it, while 
his brothers laughed at his fear. The 
other day after a heavy thunderstorm 
I went to see him. He laughed when 
I mentioned the thunder. 


“Oh that!” he exclaimed. “Thun- 
der doesn’t worry me now. I imagine 
it is an angel mischievously whacking 
a big drum in heaven!” 


“What about the lightning?” 


“Just baby angels trying out their 
new flash lights!” 


After all, I thought afterwards, why 
shouldn’t we use our God-given imag- 
ination to conquer our fears? 


You can use your imagination 
wrongly—like the boy who imagined 
that he was grown up and tried to get 
on with his father’s pipe. I wonder 
what he imagined was happening to 
him afterwards! Then there are those 
who imagine they are too old to come 
to Sunday school when they are four- 
teen. Too old? I met an old gentle- 
man who had been going to Sunday 
school for sixty years. “What class 
do you take?” I asked him. “I don’t 
take a class,” he replied. “I am still 
a scholar. I reckon I shall never be 
too old to learn.” Just imagine it! 


We can use our imagination to help 
us to do hard things. Many say that 
they find it difficult to pray. When I 
was a little boy my mother used to sit 
on the side of the bed while I told her 
all the things that had happened to 
me during the day. She seldom spoke 
until I had finished. If I had done 
wrong she always forgave me if I 
told her. Now when I close my eyes to 
pray I imagine that God is like my 
mother, listening to me. I know he is 
interested in all my adventures, and 
that if I confess my faults he will 
always forgive. Yes, my imagination 





*Minister, Temple Cowley Congregational Church, 
Oxford, England. 


helps me to talk to my _ heavenly 
Father. 

“Why are you so good and kind?” 
a man was asked once. “You never 
lose your temper; you are atways pa- 
tient and thoughtful.” 

“IT imagine there is someone at my 
elbow all the time, listening and watch- 
ing,” was the reply. “I daren’t do any- 
thing he wouldn’t like.” 


What about using your imagination 
to help others? A hungry man comes 
to your door. You are very. busy and 
impatient, and you are just going to 
slam the door. Then you think. Well, 
suppose I were hungry! Suppose I 
hadn’t eaten anything for days! Sup- 
pose I were that man standing at the 
door! 

You’ve had a happy day with your 
hobby. Bedtime comes and you are 
too tired to clear up after you. Imagine 
you were your mother having to clear 
up all the books, papers, pencils, cray- 
ons, aeroplanes and soldiers you had 
left behind! How would you like it? 
A little imagination makes us much 
more helpful, doesn’t it? 

Don’t you think Jesus used his imag- 
ination? We read in the Bible that 
he had compassion on a man or a wom- 
an or a crowd. What does it mean? 
Jesus imagined what he would feel like 
if he were in their place. How would 
I like to be a leper? How would I like 
to be a despised publican? How would 
I like to be blind and lonely? How 
would I feel if everyone were against 
me? 

A visitor once happened to enter an 
old lady’s kitchen while she was hav- 
ing her meal. A cloth has been thrown 
hurriedly over the table in order to 
hide what was being eaten. Curiosity 
made the visitor peep under the cloth. 

“Why!” was the visitor’s amazed 
remark. “You are eating dry bread 
and drinking cold water!” 

The old lady nodded her head. Then 
she pointed to a picture of Jesus on 
the wall and said: “But he makes it 
taste just like wine, my dear.” 








7 Spruce St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 





SUPPLIES for the CHURCH and SUNDAY SCHOOL 


@ Bibles, Prayer Books, Daily Devotional and Scripture Text Calendars 

@ Plaques, Wall Mottoes, Gold and Silver Crosses, Bookmarks, Greeting Cards 

@ Lithographed Bulletins, Folders, Letterheads, Offering Envelopes for every occasion 

@ Brass Altar Ware, Candles, Offering Plates, Communion Sets, Church Bulletin Boards 
@ Sunday School needs of every description including Handwork Supplies 


Have your name placed on our mailing list—recelve our free catalogs 


ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. 


€stablished 1883 


209 So. State St. 
Chicago 4, III. 
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Illustrative Diamonds 


Selected by Paul F. Boller 





CHURCH PROVIDES SECURITY 

Security in a given age may be 
strengthened, or insecurity compensat- 
ed, by fellowship with people of other 
ages. How often the lonely man has 
found new confidence through contact 
with great souls of other generations, 
with philosophers like Plato, or with 
reformers like Luther, or with saints 
like Francis of Assissi. This fact is 
recognized by Christian thought in its 
doctrine of the Church. The Church is 
a fellowship of many centuries and 
climates, many races and classes and 


countries, where the common bond is | 


loyalty to Christ. His spirit and power 
invest the Church with strength not 
all its own. In this body of believers 
is security, and the individual is under- 
girded for severe struggles so that he 
rises to heights of courage and insight 
he could not attain alone. Witness the 
heroism of the European Churches 
under the Nazi heel. Just what this 
power is remains a sociological puzzle, 
for there is an element of the eternal 
in it that sociological categories do not 
encompass. “God is in the midst of 
her.” From The Christian Answer; 
Article by Edwin E. Audrey; Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 


RELIGIOUS ASSURANCE 


There is a story of a man in Wales, | 
who was walking by night along a path | 
on the edge of a sloping precipice. He 
slipped over and fell, tumbling from 
cranny to ledge, losing hold and falling 
again until he caught the limb of a 
stout, gnarly tree that grew in the | 
face of the cliff. Here he clung for | 
hours with desperate grip, aware of 
the peril he was in if the limb gave | 
way, or his hands let go. As the hours 
went by, and the darkness began to 
pass away, he looked down and saw 
beneath him, not the yawning chasm 
he had imagined but the solid ledge | 
of rock, three yards across, and not | 
six inches from the soles of his feet! 
What stood between him and—not only 
actual safety—but also the sense of | 
safety was an act, a genuine and posi- 
tive act, of release and self-committal. | 
The act was not performed because he | 
did not know the ledge lay beneath | 
him. But in religion we know. We feel 
about, we experiment, we touch and 
measure the ledge before we trust our 
whole weight ‘upon it. We have an | 
assurance beforehand that the ledge is | 
there, and that it will hold. What we 
need to do is to let go and trust our- 


(Turn to next page) 
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It costs you NOTHING to join 
THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


and you will receive this val- 
uable volume absolutely free! 


Best Sermons, 1946 
Edition 
Edited by G. Paul Butler 


This annual sermon anthology, priced 
at $2.75, has established itself as the 
definitive work in the field. It con- 
tains sermons by 52 of the leading 
contemporary preachers, and it will 
be sent to you free of charge when 
you send in the coupon below. 





YOU HAVE NO OBLIGATION 


to buy any fixed number of books as a member of THE PULPIT BOOK 
CLUB. You buy only those books which you decide you want and need— 
you are not required to buy any minimum number of books during any 
period. And any book which you do buy may at your option be returned 
for full credit within 10 days. Each month the Club’s editors choose from 
the offerings of all the publishers one book of outstanding utility and sig- 
nificance. It is reviewed in the Club’s monthly BULLETIN which you 
receive without charge. You can then decide whether you want the book 
or not. And for every three selections of the Club which you purchase 
you receive one book free as a dividend. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Your membership will start, if you wish, with the recent selection, 
PREACHING FROM SAMUEL, by Andrew W. Blackwood, his latest book. 





THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
CM10 


Please enroll me as a member of THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB and send me free the 1946 
EDITION, BEST SERMONS 


Please ( ) do not start my membership with PREACHING FROM SAMUEL. 


( ) start my membership with PREACHING FROM SAMUEL, priced at $2.00, for 
which you will bill me. I am not obligated to buy any fixed number of books in any period 
of time, and I may terminate my membership when I wish. For every three principle selec- 


tions of the Club that I buy you will send me one book as a free dividend. 














Illustrative Diamonds 
(From page 65) 
self to God! Frederick C. Grant in 
The Practice of Religion; The Mac- 
millan Company. 


PERSONAL DISCOVERY OF GOD 

We ought not to expect to imitate 
any other person’s experience of God. 
We ought to expect to discover our 
own experience of God. No two people 
will see him in exactly the same light, 
nor from exactly the same angle. It is 
this variety of religious experiences 
which gives so much color and mystery 


to our faith. When I stand on the shore 
of Echo Lake in New Hampshire on 
a moonlit night I find the moon mak- 
ing its light path to my feet along a 
shimmering way that comes to me 
alone. If you stand beside me you see 
another path coming from the same 
moon. And if you stand where I stood 
you see almost the same path I saw 
but you see it at a different time and 
the reflections on the water have al- 
tered slightly. You cannot see the 
path from exactly where my eyes see 
it at the same time I see it. Likewise 
with our discovery of God. It varies 
at least slightly from every other soul’s 
experience although we will of course 
find similar experiences and kindred 
souls. Carl Heath Kopf in Personal 
Crisis; The Macmillan Company. 


AN UNCONQUERABLE SPIRIT 


It is the action of God which is 
always the center and source of our 
overcoming. It is in him that we have 
this peace (not freedom from trouble, 
but the power to rise above trouble 
and so to vanish it). But in our day 
this action of Jesus has been extended 
into history by the action of his body, 
the church, which is also his action. So 
that for us, living today, there is every- 
thing to vindicate the truth of this 
promise which accompanies his chal- 
lenge. It really has worked. Because 
of this reality Paul and Silas could 
sing hymns when cast into prison, and 
no doubt their hymns drowned the 
curses of the prisoners who had not 
their faith. Because of this John Bun- 
yan could write his immortal allegory 
when cast into Bedford Gaol. Because 
of this Kagawa could give us priceless 
treasures of wisdom under similar cir- 
cumstances. Because of this, Pastor 
Niemoeller, when treated by brutal 
force almost beyond description, could 


write letters of almost incomparable 


peace and tranquility. Here is a spirit 


| which is unconquerable. William Rob- 
| inson in The Devil and God; Abingdon- 
| Cokesbury Press. 
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AN AVERAGE MAN 


Some time ago, there was unveiled 
at one of our midwestern universities 
an unusual memorial tablet. It was in 
honor of an alumnus who was definitely 
called “an average man.” While an 
undergraduate, he took part in many 
activities but he never won a prize nor 
held a class office. For four years he 
went all out for football, but he never 
made the team. His scholastic grades, 
though he studied faithfully, were well 
down on the list. But year after year 
he kept on doing his best, struggling 
Valiantly, though he saw no hope of 
reward for his effort. During the first 
World War he died trying to rescue a 
wounded comrade under fire. The 
French Government awarded him the 
Croix de Guerre, and friends in this 
country set up a memorial tablet on 
the campus of his Alma Mater. The 
deeply understanding epitaph on that 
bronze slab is one which every ordi- 
nary person may well ponder — “He 
played for four years on the scrub and 
he never quit.” Carl Hopkins Elmore 
in Quit You Like Men; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


HAVE YOU GOT IT? 





When Leslie Weatherhead of City | 


Temple, London, was to speak in Can- | 


ada, he was prevailed upon to pass 
through the United States to address 
the ministers of New York City in the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. His 
boat being late, he was taken off by 
a tug and then rushed up Fifth Ave- 
nue under police escort. The church 


was filled with the metropolitan clergy. | 
Dr. Weatherhead stood looking down | 
into the faces of his fellow ministers | 
for a long time, and then he said, “I | 
Have you | 


want to ask one question. 


got it?” 


That is the all-important question 
for us when we seek to lead others to 
Christ. Sidney W. Powell in Where Are 
the People? Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 








Flag Sets 


| Ft. to 9 Ft. 


for DESK, MAN- 
TEL, TABLE and 
PLATF ORY, all 


with 
Flag Desk-Wate 
(pat. applied for) 
style of IN- 





back may have 
GIFT or MEMOR- 


$1.50 Pr. to $82.50 Pr. 


At your Supply House or 
REPUBLIC COMPANY, Department B6I0 
176 W. Adams St. Chicago 3, Hil. 
Highest Quality and Craftsmanship 
Circular on request 

















Certificates of Distinction 


CREATED AND ENGRAVED BY THE 
CLINT W. LEE Company 
FORMS FOR 
MARRIAGE « CHURCH MEMBERSHIP ¢ BAPTISM 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARY ¢ IN MEMORIAM 












come in several styles. Each is a work 
of art and a definite value at its price! 
Single copies from 30¢ to $1.50; by 
the dozen from $3 to $15. 


AND MANY OTHERS designed for 
such occasiens as the Blessing of 
Children, New Members Joining the 
Church, Wedding Anniversaries and 
In Memoriam. All beautifully styled 


and packaged ready to fill in and & 


present to grateful recipients. 


Write for price list, with description of each 
certificate; and any other information desired. 


At Your Book Store, or... 


CLINT W. LEE Company 


MINISTERS RECOGNIZE and appreciate the 
refined charm of steel engraved Certificates. 
With their valued assistance, we have devel- 
oped a complete new line using materials 


that add richness and attractive- 
ness usually found only in 
higher priced forms. You will 
enthuse over these folders the 
minute you see them! 


in two styles; both for Children and 
Adults. Folder 15e ea., $1.50 per 
doz. Booklet 36e ea., $3.60 per doz. 
A record. they will want to keep. 

















501 EAST PINE ST. 
SEATTLE 22, WASH. 
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Complete 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


108 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








Since 1876 
OVER 5000 SATISFIED USERS 
OF KUNDTZ QUALITY 
CHURCH FURNITURE 





The THEODOR KUNDTZ Co. 
1275 Main Street Cleveland 13, Ohio 











oOo GOWNS 


for the 
PULPIT and CHOIR 

by 
EXPERIENCED 
CRAFTSMEN 


CotrellandLeonard, 


INC. 
Established 1832 


398 Broadway, Albany |, N.Y. 


@QUALITY MATERIALS 
@DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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PROPOSE POOL OF MINISTERIAL 
SALARIES 
Montreal— A proposal to pool all 
ministerial salaries in the United 
Church of Canada is expected to pro- 
voke a major debate in the General 
Ceuncil, high court of that church, 

when it meets here September 11. 


The proposal comes from Saskatche- 
wan, where on little prairie charges 
ministers are working for such slight 
stipends as 3600 a year. How do they 
live on it? Nobody knows, but the Home 
Mission Board comes to the rescue in 
severe cases and sometimes the parson 
takes it out in fruit and vegetables or 
a cord of wood. 


In the cities it is different. Probably 
the largest salary in the Church is that 
paid to Dr. F. W. Norwood, English- 
born minister of St. James in down- 
town Montreal. It is $10,199 a year, 
according to the official record. 


Bloor St. church in Toronto pays 
$10,860 in pastoral salaries, but that 
includes the assistant to Dr. G. G, Pid- 
geon, who was the first moderator of 
the United Church, and has been a min- 
ister for 56 years. Salaries paid by 
other Toronto churches: Eaton Me- 
morial, $9,500; Deer Park, $9,230; Old 
St. Andrews, $7000. But up in Thorn- 
loe, Temiscaming district in the far 
north of Ontario, a young minister is 
listed at $762. 

Saskatchewan churchmen say in ef- 
fect that this is all wrong. 

The plan proposed is for a central 
fund for all ministerial salaries. The 
basic salary would be $1,800 for the 
married man, plus furnished manse. 
Any congregation might pay as much 
more as it liked above the $1,800, but 
for every dollar it adds it would give 
a dollar to the central fund, to be 
spread out over the little charges where 
the clergy have a hard time making 
ends meet. Taking the case of St. 
James church, Montreal, as a sample. 
this would mean that if it wants to 
continue paying its pastor $10,199 it 
would also pay $8,399 into the cen- 
tral fund. 

But the plan, though backed by west- 
ern presbyteries and the maritime con- 
ference, is likely to be given a rough 
time. The General Council’s commit- 
tee, which has been struggling with the 
problem of salaries for years, recom- 
mends that the basic salary be $1,800 
for the married man, $1,600 for single, 
that he is to have a car allowance, and 


| that in cases where the salary is not 


forthcoming the presbytery should send 
a delegation to visit the charge and ex- 
hort it to do better. 

Half the United Church charges in 
Canada are said to be at or below the 
$1,800 level. 

RNS. 





G. I. Counseling 


By Leon R. Robison, Jr. 








PREVENTING DIVORCE 

Your last article dealt with the 
causes of divorce. Will you follow this 
with a discussion of what the minister 
can do to help prevent divorce? 

One thing the minister can do to pre- 
vent divorce is to insist on at least one 
counseling period with each couple he 
marries. Calling the minister at the 
Jast minute or dropping in at the par- 
sonage on the spur of the moment sug- 
gests the attitude of taking marriage 
lightly, and indicates inadequate prep- 
aration. This should be discouraged. 
If it is known that you will not con- 
duct a service on short notice which 
does not allow for an interview, those 
who learn of it will at least know the 
importance you attach to marriage. 
The minister who does not have time 
to counsel with those who are to be 
married minimizes the significance of 
the commitment to be made. Most 
young people are impressed with the 
seriousness of the step they are taking 
and are anxious for guidance and coun- 
sel which will help them make their 
marriage a success. Not often are 
peope so open to new information and 
so ready to hear the experience of 
others. The pre-marital interview is a 
time when the minister can be of last- 
ing influence. 

This interview should be devoted to 
a consideration of the adjustments that 
married life requires, the new respon- 
sibilities that are involved, the need 
for understanding oneself and each 
other, and a recognition of the resources 
that can be used. In other words the 
purpose of marriage counseling is to 
help give the people to be married an 
approach which will enable them to 
deal with their problems as they arise. 
I am sure the question comes to your 
mind: “Can this be done in an hour?” 
As to how much can be accomplished in 
this time is debatable, nevertheless a 
beginning can be made and a door can 
be opened. The latter is most import- 
ant. If in this interview you can con- 
vey to the couple that you are vitally 
interested in them and the success of 
their marriage they are apt to come 
back to you for help in meeting a crisis 
situation. It is good to conclude the 
counseling period by expressing the 
desire to be counted on as a friend, as 
well as the hope that they will come 
back and talk over any situation with 


you. 

Some ministers have found it pos- 
sibe to work out two or three counsel- 
ing periods with each couple. Another 

(Turn to next page) 
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Wilmette Parish Methodist Church 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Two campaigns $100,000 each 
to retire mortgage indebtedness 


IF YOU ARE CONSIDERING 
A FUND-RAISING CAMPAIGN 


CONSULT US 


A complete unified financial service from 
planning, the program, organizing and di- 
recting the campaign to the collection of 
the subscriptions. 


Write for our church finance folder 


H. P. DEMAND and ASSOCIATES 


100 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago 2, Illinois 








Speaker's voice reaches every 

person clearly and naturally 

through the modestly - priced 

Rauland AMPLICALL Sound 
System. 


tue RAULAND CORP. ciictcons ic: 











VESTMENTS 


FOR THE CLERGY & CHOIR 


Pulpit Robes, Altar Hangings. 
Linens, Fringes, Brocades 


Sold by the Yard 
Send for samples & catalog 
J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON 
21! South {7th Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn. 





G. I. Counseling 

(From page 68) 
approach which does not take the place 
of personal counseling but supplements 
it, is the study course for young people 
on the subject “Courtship and Mar- 
riage.” Certainly one of the most effec- 
tive ways for the minister to prevent 
divorce is through developing a pro- 
gram which gives adequate preparation 
for marriage and includes continuous 
training for family life. 














FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH COR- 
RESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. Practical 
courses in psychology, literature, theology, 
ete. Competent faculty. Individual instruc- 
tion. Reasonable. Write for further information. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


(Established 1896) 





Irvington, Indianapolis |, Indiana 
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IPIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 
} Inquiries Welcomed 




















Metal Clergy Plates 
for Your Automobile 
75¢ each; $1.25 per pair 


Whittemore’s 
16 Ashburton Place 
Boston 8, Mass. 


uipit GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1161 South 4th St., Greenville, tll. 
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BOOKS WHICH WILL’ HELP 
YOU PLAN YOUR NEW CHURCH 


The Church Beautiful 
By JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


A practical discussion of church archi- 
tecture from a clergyman’s viewpoint. 
Emphasis is on beauty rather than archi- 
tectural design. Superbly illustrated. $3.50 


Planning and Financing the 
New Church 


By MARTIN ANDERSON 
Historic survey of church buildings—plan- 
ning and financing—model churches. Well 
illustrated. $3.00 
Planning Church Buildings 


A book of plans, exterior designs and in- 
terior views of churches to cost from 
$35,000 to $800,000. $2.00 


Planning the Small Church 


Designs of thirty churches which show 
the way to inexpensive beauty and util- 
ity. $1.00 


The Altar in Your Church 


By WILLIAM H. LEACH 


Traces the development from communion 
table to the altar and gives instruction in 
the proper use of the altar and its fur- 
nishings. Illustrated. 75¢ 


Building and Equipment for 
Religious Education 


Discussion of building, classrooms, decora- 
tions, acoustics, floors, etc. 50c 


Building for Worship 


By ELBERT M. CONOVER 


Sixty pages, profusely illustrated, giving 
detailed study of chancel, pulpit, Window, 
organ, bells, etc. 50c 


Rebuilding the Town and 
Country Church 


Designs and plans for enlarging and re- 
modeling small church buildings. 50c 


Send order with remittance to 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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FUND-RAISING 
CAMPAIGNS 


PLANNED and DIRECTED 


@ Much of our work is for Charitable, 
Religious, and Philanthropic Organ- 
izations. 


@ We PLAN, PRODUCE, PRINT, and 


DIRECT Fund-Raising Campaigns at 
reasonable rates. 


@ A Service backed by more than 
twenty-five years of experience. 
Phone or write for an appointment. 


BEBOUT & DOWNS 


INCORPORATED 








Chih Funclurw 











CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS —CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 











MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 


| BELLS 
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ARE THE:SERVICE MEN 
RETURNING TO YOUR 
CHURCH? 


ANY churches have found 

that a service of flag 
lowering in which the war 
dead are memorialized and 
the living recognized makes 
a good approach to this pro- 
gram. 


Send 10 cents for a copy of the 
“Service Star Wallet” which pro- 
vides an endurable cover for the 
service star of each man. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 











Make November 


LOYALTY MONTH 
In Your Church! 


A complete program with ef- 
fective promotional material 
now available at small cost. 
Samples sent on request. 


Church World Press, Inc. 


616 E. St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 














GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 


spiringly beautiful appear- 
ance for years tocome. Styles 
for adult, intermediate and 


junior choirs in many beauti- 
ful materials. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C12, 
Pulpit Apparel Style Book 
CP62. Ask for Budget Pay- 
ment Plan. 


CONFIRMATION GOWNS-RENTAL OR SALE 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13.10. New York 16.N.Y. 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this pb. 
partment: Five cents per word; minimum charge, 
75 cents; payable in advance. The publisher 
reserves the right to decline advertising and 
refund remittance. 

Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1908 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 





matic duplicators, scopes, lettering guides. Send 
$1.00 for three stencils and one pound premium 
ink ($2.45 value). PRINTOMATIC, $9.50 com- 
plete. Gillis, 5348 Barry, Chicago 41, Illinois. 








GUEST BOOK 





“Our Guest Book,” just off the press—a new 
guest book for churches. Our beautiful up-to- 
date guest book should have a place in the feyer 
of your church. Record for date, name, address 
and name of home church. Book is bound in 
beautiful maroon plastic leather with gold im- 
print. Size 844x1l. Book for 500 names, $2.50; 
1000 names, $3.50; prepaid. Sample page upon 


request. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order your 
guest book today. The Groez Printery, Sibley, 
IMinois. 








PASTORAL HELPS 





BOOKS 





Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Especially valuable to youth in this 
day of war marriages. Paper bound. Ninety-six 
pages. Fifty cents prepaid. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Good Books. We will mail prepaid any book 
advertised in Church Management, or any other 
good book, new or old. Send us your want list 
for good books, new or old, or write today for 
free catalog of current titles. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Our motto: “We do not sell ‘Obnoxious’ 
books!”” The Good Book Service, Department 
C. M., 3701 Woodridge Road, Cleveland Heights 
21, Ohio. 








CHURCH AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 





Office Machines. Save up to half on Dupli- 
eators, Addressing Machines, Adding Machines, 
Letter Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt Office 
Machines, Inc., 425 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
10, t8inots. 


Addressing Machine Stencils. We will cut your 
stencils. Addressegraph or Elliott system. Send 
sample together with number to be cut and we 
will submit price. Addressing and Duplicating 
Machines Company, 2715 East 34th Street, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 








CHURCH BULLETIN EXCHANGE 





Bulletins and other printed matter sent us are 
read and then held for requests from readers. 
Put us on your mailing list. As material is 
available it will be sent to you upon request. 
Include stamps for postage. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








CHURCH PEWS 





Wanted to buy: Forty pews, used ones, 7 feet 
6 inches long. Fayetteville Baptist Church, Eva 
Webb, treasurer, Bedford, R. R. 2, Indiana. 














Electric Lighted 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
HONOR ROLLS 


Send for FREE Cata- 
log containing illustra- 
tions and prices of the 
various types of bulle- 
tins made by us. A post 
card will do! Please 
mention name of your 
church. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Department C Ashtabula, Ohle 








DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 





Save up to 50% on mimeograph paper, stencils, 


inks. Special prices to churches on new auto- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Filing System for Preachers. For clippings, 
sermons, notes, memos, books, pamphlets, scrip- 
ture, etc. Tested and used over twenty years. 
Based on Dewey’s classification. One dollar. 
Money back if not satisfied. W. R. Hall, 452) 
Sunfield Avenue, Long Beach 8, California. 








STEREOPTICON AND SLIDES 





For Sale: Victor Stereopticon, case and mus- 
lin curtain, fine condition. Rev. E. M. Oliver, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 





Have purchased complete slide sets from Hume- 
Mills. Rental, $1.65. Postpaid. Delta Book 
Store, Box 195, Delta, lowa. 








WEDDING BOOKS, CERTIFICATES 





A large line with distinction and quality. 
Color variety. Price range. Original designs. 
Send card for catalogue and introductory offer. 
Paragon Publishing Company, 238 Tahoma Road, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 











Pulpit Digest 
“The Minister’s Magazine” 
All material is written 
to help the minister— 
Sermons and many 

special features. 
* 
Send for free sample copy 
Dept. CM10 
PULPIT DIGEST, Great Neck, N.Y. 


Note: Sorry, no subscriptions 
will be accepted from other 
than Theological Students and 
Ministers. 




















applied. 








STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. 


Ask for free samples 


65 Fifth Avenue Co. M. MALZ New York City 


At Low Costs 


Easily 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for shasaeoua SUPPLIES 
CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS 


PULPIT ROBES + HANGINGS 
re * EMBROIDERIES - Etc, 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Chat tional CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
821-23 Arch St., Phila. 7, Pa. 











THE NEW. BLACKSTONE 
HIGH SPEED DOUBLE BARREL 


COIN PACKER 


Count and wrap $4 in nickels 
in 20 seconds. Made in three 
sizes. Nickel—penny—dime. 
Guaranteed. Price $2 each size. 


Blackstone Coin Packer Co. 
Madison |, Wis. 
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FREDERICK G.NECKER, INC. 


3410 BROADWAY, N- Y- 
BRANCH, BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


DESIGNERS, DECORATORS & 
CRAFTSMEN FOR RELIGIOUS ARTS 


ALTARS & REREDOS, ALTAR- 


RAILINGS, CROSSES, CANDLE-~ 











bhai ede STICKS, DORSALS, RIDDLE- ‘ 

pao magl — CURTAINS, HAND- 3 
Catalog free on request __ WROUGHT IRON 
ao The C. E. Ward Co. Ya EARECEN GATES AND DOORS, 








LECTERNS, PULPITS, 
STAINED & LEADED 
GLASS, LIGHTING- 
FIXTURES, MURALS, . 
DECORATIONS. <> tr, 








STAINED GLASS 
aN WINDOWS 


ah TTGMORG: ASS 


Ne, ~~ 16 ASHBURTON 











as BOSTON 8 MASS: 











FREE PRICE LISTS 


Duplicating and Office Supplies 
Mail a postcard today for special bargain 
offers on duplicators, mimeograph papers, sten- 
cils, inks, lettering guides, styli, copyscopes, 
postcard duplicators and office supplies. 


FIDELITY COMPANY 
— Fifth Street Syracuse, Ohio 


JA 











HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Alliance, Ohio 
2 
CHURCH ORGANS 
Established in 1898 























ammGOOD BOOKS=mm. 


We will mail prepaid any book advertised in 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT—or any good book 
—new or old. Send list of books wanted or 
write for FREE catalog of current new Books. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE GOOD BOOK SERVICE 
3700 Woodridge Rd., Cleveland Heights, 0. 





We Do Not Sell “Obnoxious” Books 











r Church Gindowsg | 


i DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS ¢ 
| FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 4 


Pittshurah Stainet Glass Studiog 


‘Warden and M‘Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. ) 


Schools 
Churches 
Institutions 





2108 Payne Avenue 


TEACHING WITH FILMS 
VISUAL AIDS 








2x2 
Color 
Slides 


35mm 
Film 
Strips 





Finest and most complete selection of Visual Aid Equipment 


Newest 16mm Sound Projectors 
2x2 and 3%x4 Slide Projectors — Screens All Sizes and Models 
Public Address Systems — Microphones 
Record Players — Recording Equipment 
SUNRAY’S “QUALITY FILM LIBRARY” , 


Complete Library of Religious Films, as well as over 
1,000 features, shorts, musicals and cartoons 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 











BRUNSWICK 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


FOR EVERY USE 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIONS ano PRICES 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 





PIPE ORGANS” 
SCHANTZ ORGAN CO. 


Established 1873 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 
Member Associated Organbuilders of America 
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.y AD to $§00 
single 


1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 






New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 
the homey luxury and genuine comforts 
seldom found in other New York hotels. 
You have your choice of 1,000 spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms, all with bath. 
Five famous restaurants and a cafe- 
teria. Quiet, yet within 3 minutes of the 
shopping district. Low rates make the 
Prince George New York's most outstand- 
ing,hotel value. Write for booklet C.M. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double “ s ei “ $4.00 











Subilem @rteyyls 


E Sth St. 
Hotel 14! TeacioN 


Charles F. Rogers, Ir. ~ . Manacer 














LACE ly 


on the International 
Uniform Lessons 


Union Lesson Helps offer sound, inspiring 
lesson expositions written by specialists 
for every age group. Undenominational 
and uncontroversial with room only for 
constructive truth. 


Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY- SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Chena Bulletins 


We create a weekly church bulletin 
that is attractive and inspirational, 
and yet inexpensive. Now printed in 
color and on heavy weight paper. 

Over ten years of bulletin service 
to churches in every state. 

Send for free samples and full 

information. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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CHURCH 
Sop SRONZE TABLETS 


Stimulate Fund Raising! 


Bronze Tablets have been recognized by 
churches and other charitable institutions 
as the ideal method of acknowledging do- 
nations and stimulating fund raising. Let 













































“Bronze Fablet Headquarters” supply you 

with the finest. Send for our eomplete @ MEMORIALS 

“order-by-mail” details and free illus- @ DOOR PLATES 

trated catalogue to Dept. C. M. @ PEW PLATES 
“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” oan ay a 

UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 

570 Broadway Dept. C. M. New York (2, N. Y. 
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Write for particulars of Special Bible Story Slide Sets and Program 
material. Make Christmas a new birth of enthusiasm and spiritual action 
w in your Church and Sunday School. Vivid, beautiful natural color Bible 
Slides reach hearts and teach minds waiting for the Gospel message. Full 
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Editorials 
(From page 7) 


DENNING FIXTURES |, ¥¢ have been disappointed. , 2 


The guiding star of the diplomacy which has 
FOR CHURCH PEWS assumed the white man’s burden seemed to be 
the ability to get tough. “Things will be all 





THE ORIGINAL HAT right,” our newspapers say, “now that we have 

HOLDER decided to get tough.” In Korea, in China, in 

has been standard church equip- Germany, in the several other occupied fields 
ment for over 40 years. More than the policy is leadership by strength. 

10,000 churches are equipped. Hat As we write this United States navy vessels 


holders attached to back of pews 


i ‘ are off Mediterranean ports. There has been 
eliminate cloak room congestion. 


some protest from smaller nations. ‘American 
ships will go where we want them to go,” says 
Admiral Halsey. That, of course, is because 
we are strong. 

Rudyard Kipling did a great deal to publicize 
the phrase, “the white man’s burden.” He 
pressed home the responsibility of the strong 
to help bear the burdens of the weak. He cau- 
tioned his own nation against the abuse of 
power. Americans should now repeat his “Re- 
cessional.”” It would be well for preachers to 
have the hymn sung often. America needs it. 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 


In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 


The Denning Manufacturing Co. And guarding calls on thee to guard, 


For frantic boast and foolish word— 
2028 E. 70th St. Cleveland 3, O. Thy merey on Thy people Lord. 


(Turn to next page) 


Richly finished in light bronze, 
dark bronze and nickel | 





DENNING’S ENVELOPE HOLDER 
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YOU CAN PROFIT 


FROM THE EXPERIENCES OF | 
WINKLER STOKER OWNERS 


It’s easy to make a substantial profit on your heating plant— 
thousands of Winkler owners are doing it, year after year! 
How do we know this? Because innumerable Winkler owners go 
out of their way to tell us so! Their letters prove that a Winkler 
is a safe investment paying an incredibly large return—in actual 
cash, labor savings and all-around improvementin plant operation. 


a ney Winkler owners report fuel savings so remark- 
al v 1 nos able that in some cases the yearly cash return 
$A on the original investment is as great as 100%. | 
oR Winkler automatic operation reduces fire tend- 
LAs’ $ : k h is 
v { nG ing work to the barest minimum—saves hours 
SA of a man’s time for other duties. 
C LeANe R A Winkler ends unlawful smoke. It is under- 


ER ATION fed, hence burns all the coal without creating | 
oP clouds of soot. 


safer N Coal is the safe low-cost fuel—it won’t ex- 
peratie plode—won’t release poisonous gases—can’t | 
0 leak out of its container. | 





Fully automatic transmission means 
dependable service — longer life 


The exclusive Winkler ‘‘Inter-Plan”’ 
Transmission develops extra power to 
handle unusual operating overloads. Jt 
has no shear pin—protection against 
damage which might be caused by a 
blocked feed screw is provided by the 
Winkler Safety Release, which auto- 
matically disconnects the transmission 
until the blocking object is removed. 
The Winkler thereupon resumes oper- 
ation, with no shear pin to replace! 





















Complete line of 
Hopper and Self- 
feed Models 


WINKLER 


Dependable Church STOKERS 
U.S. MACHINE CORPORATION ¢ Dept. U-20, Lebanon, Indiana | 
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Editorials 
(From page 73) 


The Churches and Inadequate 
Housing 


OME years have passed since the late 

President Roosevelt made his famous 

statement about one-third of the people be- 
ing ill fed and ill housed. Perhaps, they are 
eating better today. We are sure that the 
housing situation has not improved. The short- 
age of living facilities threatens to be a major 
factor in family demoralization. Families are 
dividing up their children, sending them to 
homes of their friends. Barns, garages and 
sheds are being converted to housing quarters. 

We have been anxiously waiting for the first 
concrete program of a socially minded church 
to try to aid the situation. Of course, indi- 
vidual ministers have helped those in distress 
to find places to live. In the daily program of 
counseling they have been able to be of help. 
But the issue is much larger than this. A 
moral problem is involved. Organized religion 
can be of much help if it will. 

Despite the shortage there are many small 
families who live in adequate houses. There 
are houses which can easily be converted into 
accommodations for two families. Moral pres- 
sure placed on some of our good church fam- 
ilies to divide up with those in distress might 
be an effective aid. We have pretty well taught 
the doctrine that no man has a right to two 
loaves of bread while his neighbor has none. 
We have authority of scripture to teach that 
the man who has two coats should impart to him 
who has none and that he that hath meat should 
do likewise. Why not enlarge the philosophy 
to mean that no one has a right to ten rooms 
while his neighbor has none? 

The federal and state governments are seek- 
ing to move in the right direction. An unsel- 
fish move on the part of those who enjoy more 
than their share of housing can do much to 
give dispossessed families a new courage in the 
fight for decent existence. 

Perhaps the reason that churches have 
worked out no definite policy on this matter is 
that the crisis came in the vacation season. 








CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 


Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig-. 
nified, refined, effective and economical ’ 
Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 
tendance, interest and collections. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
tors. Write today for illus. Catalog L. 
H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
208% E. 4th St. Davenport, la 











































Distinguished Religious Books 


The Making 
of a Preacher 


By W. M. MACGREGOR. Here is the inside 
of the preacher's heart and mind .. . the di- 
verse means by which he may cultivate essen- 
tial qualities of character, attitude, and vis- 
ion, and attain the necessary knowledge of 
God and man. “I do not know when | have so 
thoroughly enjoyed a book on preaching. 
Every minister would profit by it.”—Morgan 
P. Noyes. Just published, $1.00 





Great Christian 
Books 


By HUGH MARTIN. An eminent British church- 
man presents seven books which hold signifi- 
cant places in the Christian heritage—includ- 
ing works by St. Augustine, John Bunyan, 
Brother Lawrence, and Robert Browning. He 
gives the essence of each book and describes 
how it came to be written. 

Just published, $1.50 


The Resurrection 
of Christ 


By A. MICHAEL RAMSEY. Did Christ rise 
physically from the dead —or only in the 
spirit? How do these two views affect the 
concept of Christianity as a whole? Which is 
more justified, and why? Canon Ramsey dis- 
cusses carefully the conclusions of many who 
have sought the answers, and then presents 
his own conclusions which are a major con- 
tribution to Christian thought. 

Just published, $1.00 


AT ALL BOoKsTORES, OR WHE 





Eyes of Faith 


By PAUL S. MINEAR. “The Bible is a danger- 
ous book, full of potential atomic energy,” 
says Dr. Minear. “It challenges all accepted 
patterns of thought and action.” Here, he 
shows how we have made a platitude of the 
Bible by adapting it to our own purposes, 
and how we can release its original power 
by seeing it again through the eyes of the 
prophets. $3.00 


The River 
Jordan 


By NELSON GLUECK. A richly illustrated ac- 
count of the world’s most storied river. “A 
veritable treasure for all who love the Bible 
and the Holy Land. Written with learning, 
personality, and spiritual feeling; illustrated 
with extraordinary photographs.”—Dr. Millar 
Burrows, Yale Divinity School. 

Over 100 illustrations, $3.50 





Romanism 
and the Gospel 


By C. ANDERSON SCOTT. An unequivocal 
statement of the manner in which Evangelical 
Protestantism views the claims and practices 
of the Roman Catholic Church. “The author 
deals with the essential issues, writing clearly 
and vigorously, but takes no unfair advan- 
tages. It should help clarify the atmosphere 
for both Protestants and Catholics.”—Ernest 
Trice Thompson. $2.00 
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— the best in 16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment 
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Religious activity’ takes on an added interest 
— for both youngsters and adults — with 
the hundreds of available church and enter- 
tainment films. And you can be assured of 
a professional and trouble-free performance 


with the sparkling brilliance and true sound 


) Ss fidelity of a Vicror Animatophone. So easy 
Dera sf to operate. Plan now to include 16mm Sound 


(, Motion Pictures in your Church Activity — 
1947. Write today for full information on 
the many ways VICTOR projectors are success- 


fully used. 


VICTOR 2:25:25; 
CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York ¢ Chicago 
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Enlightened teaching and entertainment 
with 16mm-Motion Pictures 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
WHEN BUYING A PROJECTOR 





SUPERB SOUND QUALITY 


Compare Victor's unsurpassed sound 
fidelity — made possible by Victor's 
exclusive Stationary Sound Drum. 
No moving parts. Also note these 
other Victor features . . . Faster 
Threading, Straight Line Beam and 
Safety Film Trip. 
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